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Hartford 

Single-Tube 
Oire—— 


has ever been regarded as 
® strictly high-grade equip- 
ment. Its great speed, strength 
and splendid wearing qualities 
‘are & guarantee of its uniform 
quality and care in construction 


“D UN LOPS” 


The unexcelled qual- 
ity and high-grade 
construction of 
these two tires have 
made them supreme 
in their respective fields 


We have in stock, and will supply. the 


Double-T ube 
e 
——Gire 

is remarkable for the simplic- 
ity and ease with which it 
can be repaired. It combines 
all the best features of other 
double-tube tires, with a few 
special virtues of its own * % 


“Z 


2 proper size and weight tires for any kind of 


Is made of only the JAM sa wana ona neae 


ents wer pany: a These are the only 
finest materials 


Users of our tires will save delay by dealing with 
our branch houses in all principal cities, and which 
are in charge of our direct representatives 


Ghe HARTFORD 
RUBBER WORKS COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 


The Year 1847 


was a memorable one, 
inasmuch as at that time 
Rogers Bros. first intro- 
duced and sold their elec- 
tro-silver plated spoons, 
and to-day that year is 
@ part of the trademark 
appearing on the original 
and genuine 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


Spoons, Forks, etc. 


With their greai success 
has come a host of cheap 
imitations, so that unless 
you observe the trademark 
closely, you are likely to 
receive a cheap and un- 
satisfactory substitute in 
ace of “Silver Plate that 
ears.’’ Send for illus- 
trated catalogue No. 556. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
(International Silver Co., 
St S80r), 
MERIDEN, CONN. 


Ou. Pye Rogers. Bros.” goods 
are sold by eading dealers ev - 
where. ” 
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‘““ The most splendid achievement of any American man or 
woman in fiction.’’—Louisville Courier Journal. 





EDITH WHARTON’S 


THE VALLEY 
OF DEGISION 


This Remarkable Novel has been hailed on every 
side as an Event in American Literature. 


WITNESS: 


Boston Transcript: “Coming inthe midst of an epoch over- 
crowded with works of fiction,‘ The Valley of Decision’ 
stands out giant-like above its surroundings It stands, indeed, 
almost without a rival in the modern literary world, and there 
can be little doubt that i¢ places Mrs. Wharton at once side by 
side with the greatest novelists of the day.” 


New York Times’ Saturday Review—(HAMILTON W. 
MABIE, reviewer): “It is individual. and original to a high 
degree. . . . Itisrare and fine and full of distinction. 

A novel of notable charm and ability. . . . A-study 
of temperament of a very artistic kind, admirable in its poise.” 


Chicago Evening Post : —“ A magnificent achievement. 

The writer is unable to conceal his belief that of all the 
makers of fiction now active in America Edith Wharton is 
first and foremost, and that her ‘ Valley of Decision’ is the 
most distinguished literary performance yet accomplished on 
this continent.” _ 


In Two Volumes $2.00 





“HENS 


Mary 
Tappan 
Wright 





Al Nobel sure 
to proboke dis- 
cussion. 


REMARKABLE 
novel of con- 
temporary life 


in the South, dealing 
with the social and to 
a slight extent with the 
political conditions of 
a period more recent 
than fiction has hither- 
to treated. $1.50 

















Another Book 
by the late 


Maltbie D. 
Babcock, D.D. 


Letters 
From Esypt 
and 


Palestine 


Written to the 
men of his church. 


Illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken by Dr. Bab- 
cock on his journey. 


$1.00 net. (Postage 9 cts.) 




















Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
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Che April Htlantic 


The New Army of the United States By Oswatp Garrison Vittarp 


Very few Americans realize how thorough has been the reorganization of our army 
since the events of the Spanish War, and how far-reaching will be the influence of the 
reforms instituted by Secretary Root. Mr. Villard’s article is, we believe, the first 
adequate treatment of the theme in any magazine. 


Pan-American Diplomacy By Joun W. Foster 


The present interest in the Isthmian Canal projects and in the bearing of the Monroe 
Doctrine upon the development of Central and South American States will secure 
especial attention to this paper. Ex-Secretary Foster is recognized as one of the most 
competent authorities upon American diplomacy. 


The April number will contain two poems of notable quality: Zhe Prothalamion, 
by Joel Elias Spingarn, and 7he Pipes of Pan, by Bliss Carman, the longest poem the 
ATLANTIC has printed for many years, and one which will be read with genuine delight. 

From the richly varied list of essays we venture to select four as particularly attract- 
ive: Miss Repplier’s charming paper upon A//egra, Lord Byron’s daughter; Paul G. 
Huston’s account of The Day’s Work of a Forester; Elizabeth McCracken’s study of 
the emotions and opinions of illiterate theatre-goers, entitled The Play and the Gallery ; 
and an impartial description of a typical State University, by an anonymous hand. 


SPECIAL OFFER: On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will send the Atlantic for 
three months to any new subscriber. 35 cents acopy $4.00 a year 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 4 Park St., BOSTON, MASS. 
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WORTH “READING 


A Lily of France BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By Everett T. ToMLINson. Well illustrated, 


A Sixteenth Century Romance averaging three hundred pages each. Price, 
15th Thousand. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10 per copy. 
. THE BLUE AND BUFF SERIES. A Prisoner 
oe CAROLE S in Buff, Old Fort Schuyler, in the Wyoming Valley 
a hiacrian lined s fuevetis ti : historieall re saeheutie 
SON tories of revolution mes, historically accurate an D 
SON ce 456 pages, in such a vivid, fascinating way as to ‘laim the reader's attention 
illustrated. Price, from the beginning to the close. 
$1.10 net; ost- | Doctor Tomlinson has achieved a high reputation asa writer 
. > P of stories having a historical basis. His narrative is rich in in- 
paid, $1.2 5. cident, varied in feature, easy and natural in movement, and free 
from any demoralizing taint.”— Christian Herald, 


“ Farand away above 


Sook Bae ~ 7? | THE WARD HILL BOOKS. Ward Hill at 


“Cold facts mold : , 
into livin burning ie Weston, Ward Hill the Senior, Ward Hill at College. 
tion."—The Standard. A series of boys’ books equally as entertaining and somewhat 
Accurate and fas- similar to “Tom Brown at Rugby.” The experiences told of have 
cinating history.”— all been taken from real life. The baseball and football games 
Book News. n have really occurred. The characters are real boys and the pic- 
This is really a re- tures of school life, while full of interest, are such as to exert in 
markable production, the highest degree a helpful, healthful influence over any boy. 


as interesting on eve’ 


pe ang yt Although these books are grouped into series, each volume forms 


Strong. a complete story, entirely independent of ali the others, 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE GRIFFITH AND ROWLAND PRESS 
1420 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 
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150th Thousand 


AUDREY 


By MARY JOHNSTON 
Author of “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD.” 
‘¢ Beyond question the most extraordinary novel of the new year.’’—Phila. Times. 


With Colored Illustrations, $1.50. 








NEW FIGTION BY AUTHORS 
OF DISTINCTION 


The Diary of a Goose 
Girl 

By Kate Doveias Wiaar. 

illustrated. 12mo, $1.00. 


A story of an American girl who 
played at being a goose girl. 


Fully 


The Champion 


Ry CHaRLes EGBERT CRADDOCK. 
With a frontispiece. 12mo, $1.20 
net, Postage extra. 


The narrative of a printer’s devil in 
the office of a Southern newspaper. 
It has adash and go which will ap- 
peal especially to the younger reader. 


The Desert and the 
Sown 


By Mary Hatiock Foote. Witha 
frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 


A novel of contrasts between the 
West and the East. 


The Claybornes 


By Wruram Saas. 
piece. 


With a frontis- 
Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A stirring story of the Civil War. 


The Diary of a Saint 


By ARLo Bates. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 


A story told by the heroine, Ruth 


Privet, in her diary and contained in 
the entries of an eventful year. 


A Remedy for Love 


By ELLEN Otngy Kirk. 16mo, $1.25. 
A sweet, old-fashioned love story. 





FICTION BY NEW AUTHORS 
Roman Biznet 


By Georgia Woop Panesorn. With 
a frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 
The hero of this striking novel is 
the son of a French-Canadian and 
half-breed and the grandson of a 
German musician. It is a story of 
keen interest with a style as dis- 
tinctive as is the plot. 


John Kenadie 


By RItpPLey 
$1.50. 


The story of John Kenadie’s per- 
plexing inheritance told with rare 
masterv. The field—Arkansas—is a 
fresh one to novelists, with scenes 
and characters which have the charm 
of newness 


Bread and Wine. 
By Mavupe Ecerton Kina. 
$1.25. 

An idyllic story of Swiss peasant 
life, with so much of the color and 
atmosphere of Swiss village life and 
so much sympathy with the char- 
acters that the book is a charming 
picture. 


To the End of the Trail 


By Frank Lewis Nason. 12mo, 
$1.50. 


A novel of the West. breathing the 
space and freedom of Colorado ranch 
and mining life. Itis full of swift, 
significant action and is thoroughly 
well written. 


D. SaunpERs i12mo 


’ 


12mo, 





NEW BOOKS OF SPEGIAL 
INTEREST 


Lee at Appomattox, 
and other Papers 


By CHAr.es Francis ApAms. Crown 
8vo. 


In this volume Mr. Adams has 
gathered some of the results of long 
and valuable expe’ ience. 


An American at Oxford 


By Jonn CorBin. 12mo. 


Informed with exceptional knowl- 
edge of American as well as English 
universities. 


Education and the 
Larger Life 


By C. Hanrorp Henperson. Crown 
8vo, $1.30 net. Pustage extra, 


The author presents education as a 
human enterprise of the greatest in- 
terest and importance. 


Daniel Webster 


By Samuget W. MoCatu. 


Mr. McCallhere recounts the chief 
incidents in Webster’s career and the 
services to his country whica best en- 
tile him to the admiring memory of 
the American people. 


Social Salvation 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 
$1.00 n t.. Postage extra. 


The author considers the relation of 
the church and pulpit to the social 
questions of the day. 


Hezekiah’s Wives 


By Litiiz Hamiuton FREncH. 12mo, 
8 cents net. Post: ge extra. 


The true story of a yellow canary 
and his loves. 


16mo, 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston and New York. 
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THE 
WESTCOTES 


By A. T. Quiller=-Gouch 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


J. L. Gerome Ferris 


12mo Gloth $1.00 


The Westcotes has been run- 
ning as a serial simultaneously in 
THe Era in this country and 
BLacKwoop’s MAGAZINE in Eng- 
land, 


The London Spectator and The Speaker 
both give it high praise. 
Mr. Quiller-Couch’s 


Itisa charm- 
ing tale, with all 
delicacy of touch and high literary qual- 
ity. It appears in America as the initial 


volume of 


THE 
GRIFFIN 


SERIES 


of new fiction, designed to furnish novels 
of a high class in convenient form, printed 
and bound in the best manner and at a 
moderate price. 


OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE 
ANNOUNCED FROM TIME TO TIME. 





HAVE YOU READ IT? 


A Summer 
Hymnal 


A Romance of Tennessee 


By John Trotwood Moore. Illustrated 
by Stanley M. Arthurs 


12mo Gloth extra $1.25 

Marion HarRuanp says: “ For we havein the‘ Hymnal’ 
one of the most exquisite pastorals < of American life ever 
written. Itis — . ll—a * Reverie,’ tnan which nothing 
more c m offered to our readin blic 
since Ik Marv: ae & ow of his own y-one 
vears ago. . . . Our ‘United Country’ is proud of 
the State that has given us within a dozen years Charles 
Egbert Craddock and this later and gentler painter of 
Tennessee Life.” 

“There isin the philosophy of this novel somethin 
deliciously sweet and comforti A book o 
this sort occasionally is a delight and an inspiration. ie 
Louisville Times. 

‘Mr. Moore displays more sentiment than does Mr. 
Allen, and a shrewder philosophy.” —N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 

“Truly, this author of ‘A Summer Hymnal’ has 
touched and sustained a high note in novel writing. We 
shall think of him and of his book-people as tenderly as 
of summer days themselves. He has written for our 
hearts as well as for our heads.” —N. Y. World. 








A THRILLING NARRATIVE 


With “Bobs” 
and Kruger 


By FREDERIC W. UNGER 
War Correspondent of the London Daily Express. 


Illustrated with more than 150 Half-Tones 
from the Author’s Own Photographs in the 
Field. Grown 8vo. List Price, $2.00. 


Mr. Unger was present at Lord Roberts’ early o 
tions, and was then sent secretly by Mr. C. Arthur er 
son to correspond with his paper from the Boer - 
His a as representative of an English pa 
with Boer army, was perhaps unique, and he a 

iven an absolutely truthful account of events as he saw 
them. The book is a work of considerable importance. 


“The best of al! the ublished = the same 
lines. It is absolutely A..F " We recommend 
Mr. Unger’s book above all others.” — Public Opinion. 

“ A concise and vivid statement of personal experien- 
ces with both Britons and Boers ; more interesting to the 
general reader than a history of ‘the war.”—-The Outiook. 

“The wo 4 of weariness with which the usual narra- 
tive of a South African war correspondent is taken up 
dissipates itself quickly in the case of Mr. Unger’s en- 
entertaining and instructive book. There are scores of 
entertaining anecdotes in the book.”—Joun J. Hotpen 
in The Dial. a 

** An absolutely truthful account.”— New York World. 


** For stirring narrative, keen interest and truthful de- 
tail it is the most distinctive book that has as yet been 

ublished concerning the war in South Africa.”—New 
Vork Commerci sl Advertiser. 





Publishers-Henry T.Goates & Go.-Philadelphia 
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Che Mymnal 


Two Hundred and Twenty-Five Thousand Have Been Printed and About Fifteen 
Hundred Churches of Various Denominations Are Now Using Tbe Hymnal 





Hymns and Tunes, 680 pages, octavo. Hymns only, two styles, large and small 
Type. All the Dy mnals contain Readings from the Psalter. A returnable 
sample copy will be sent upon application to pastors and music committees 


The bymnal is now so widely used and is so well known that no church re- 
quiring a new hymn-book can reasonably leave it out of the list of the foremost candi- 
dates for consideration. It is in all respects a modern book. It stands in the front 
rank and it has some qualities that are unrivaled. A fair and competent examination 
of Tbe Hymnal in comparison with all the other leading hymn-books results in 
its favor in the great majority of cases. 


Che Chapel Hymnal 


Is the best book in the market for churches that desire to use one hymn-book 
in all services, Although designed primarily for prayer meetings, young people’s 
societies, etc., the selections from The Hymnal form a basis of standard hymns 
and tunes well adapted to the regular Sunday services of smaller churches, while the 
simplicity of the music and the large number of pieces of a lighter character fit it for 
use in the Sunday-school also. 

It is now in use in over athousand churches and schools, 
many of which use it in all their services, 


Contains Three Hundred and Seventy Hymns and Tunes, and Selections from 
the Psalter for Responsive Reading. Cloth, price, thirty cents in quantities. 
A Sample Copy of The Chapel en Sent Free for Examination with a View to Introduction 


The School Dymnal 


IN USE IN NEARLY FIVE HUNDRED SCHOOLS AND INSTITUTIONS 
Square, 12mo, cloth. Price, twenty-five cents in quantities 
A Sample Copy sent free to any one desiring a new Hymn Book for School use. 


The School Hymnal was issued in 1899. It had its own purpose, dif- 
ferent from that of the ephemeral books that aim only to set jingling words to 
‘*catchy’’ melodies, and so to gain a brief favor with the thoughtless. 

Its purpose was to provide for young people music light and singable, but kept 
within the hounds of reverence ; and hymns that would appeal to them and help 
them upward. 

Such was its purpose. But the test of a hymn book is in its actual use. Letters 
from those using The School Hymnal will be cheerfully sent to any one ask- 
ing for them and will show how it has stood the test. 
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Correspondence as to the Three Mymnals Jnvited. Please address 
JOHN H, SCRIBNER, Bus. Supt. 


Presbyterian Board of Publication, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUT OF DOOR BOOKS 





LONG’S WOOD FOLK SERIES 
By WILLIAM J. LONG 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK, in Special Binding.... .75 
WILDERNESS WAYS, in Special Binding - 
SEGRETS OF THE WOODS, in Special Binding. .75 


BEASTS OF THE FIELD 


An edition of all of Mr. Long’s Animal Stories. With fall-pa 
illustrations and marginal sketches throughout the book 
Charles Copeland. Cloth, decurative, $1.75. 


FOWLS OF THE AIR 


An edition of all of Mr. Long’s Bird Stories. With full-page illus- 
trations and marginal sketches throughout the book by Charles 
Copeland, Cloth, decurative, $1.15. 


Beasts of the Field and Fowls of the Air 
in box together, $3.50. 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE 


By Geora® F. ATKINSON, A fascinating and original study of the 
life histories of plants. The illustrations in the book, which 
number more than 3.0, have been especially collected for these 
stories, and include many rare and beautiful photographs. 
Square 12mo. Cloth, 266 pages. 85 cents net, 


by 





HAND BOOK of THE TREES of 
NEW ENGLAND 


By Lourn L. Dame and Henry Brooks. A poate description 
with full-page illustrations, of our native New England trees, In 
order to taellitate comparison of one tree with another, the text 
is arranged in paragraphs, such as ‘abit, Inflorescence, etc. The 
illustrations cover every period of growth from bud to fruit and 
are of themselves sufficient im most cases for the identification 
of the species. Though the work was written specially for New 
England conditions, itis applicable to a much larger area north 
andsouth. Smalliimo. Cloth. $1.50. 


NATURE STUDY AND LIFE 


By Cirrton F. Hoper. Concrete lessons on the animals and plants 
that form the natural environment of the home and group them- 
selves most closely about the life ana interests of thechild. Each 
form is studied alive and at work, as a life story to be read at 
first hand in nature and Co age in its relations toman. Very 
fully illustrated. Square 12mo. Cloth. (Just Ready) 


BIRD PORTRAITS 


By Ernest THOMPSON SETON; described by °aLPH HOFFMANN 

Pictures by this distinguished artist of familiter birds, printed 
on heavy coa' paper, 836 x 12 inches in size. The entertaining 
descriptions by Ralph Hoffmann, who {s a member of the Audubon 
Society and one of the authors of ** Bird World,” make a detight- 
fnl —— to Mr. Thompson Seton's pictures. Quarto. 
Cloth, $1.50. 














Jane Andrews’ Seven Little Sisters. .................eeeeeeee $0.75 net 
| SERRE SHEER RRR ERE teeta: -75 net 
Stories Mother Nature Told................ 7% net 





Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children 
Hale’s Little Flower People 
Jeffries’ Sir Bevis 








Stories of My Four Friends..... -% net Newell’s Outlines of Lessons in Botan 
i  , SIT RE ETA ES 1.25 net Part I....cccc.ccoce 9.75 net. 
Bergen’s Glimpses at the Plant World.. .% net Porter’s Stars in Song and Legend............... 
Dickerson’s Moths and Butterflies. .... 2.50 net Stickney and Hoffmann’s Bird World ...............seseeees 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers......... .% bet Strong’s All the Year Round. 
Frye’s Brooks and Brook Basins..................0e-eeeeeees 75 vet Autumn, Winter, Spring. ...........----seseeeeeeee 








GINN & GO.,, 


29 Beaco 


n Street, = Boston, Mass. 








Bodley 


Head Spring Announcements 





The Lady 


12mo, 
By the same author: “ The Cardinal’s Snuff Box”’ (Ei th 


HENRY HARLAND’S NEW 


$1.50. Ready early in April 


NOVEL 


Paramount 


ty-fifth Thousand), “Grey Roses,” “‘ Comedies and Errors” 











A ROMAN MYSTERY 


By Richard Bagot 
12no. $1.50 


cussion, the influence of Roman 


CASTING OF NETS 


By Richard Bagot 
12mo. $1.50 


A group of novels demonstrating, in enlightened and just dis- 


THE CATHOLIC 
A Novel (Anonymous) 
izmo. $1 
Catholicism on social life to-day | 
THE JUST & THE UNJUST 


By Richard Bagot 
12mo. $1.50 























THE DECOY 


By Francis Dana 
A New England Story of National Significance 
12mo. $1.50 


THE STORY OF EDEN 


Dolf Wyllarde 


By 
A Tale of Society Life in South Africa 
12mo. $1.50 





John Lanet 


67 





HE BODLEY HEAD 
FIFTH 


New York 


AVENUE 
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f By SILVER, BURDETT &6 COMPANY, PUBLIS 3 
is Py 
« A Harmony of the Gospels: for Historical Study § 
€ By WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS, Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary, and ERNEST ¥ 
(C De Witt BurtToN, Professor in the University of Chicago. Regular edition, 249 pp., $1 50. 4 
« A SPECIAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL EDITION has been prepared, after a thorough revision of the plates of the 
; regular edition, with an added appendix, map in colors, and enlarged table of ‘‘ Repeated Sayings.”” Single copies, 
€ ¥ 
« 75 cents. Ten or more copies sent to one address, each, 50 cents. a 
f The Religious Use of Imagination | Ten New England Leaders 
€ By Exrias H. JOHNSON, Professor in Crozer | By WILLISTON WALKER, Ph.D., D.D. Pro- ¥ 
ie Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa. 233 fessor of Church History in Yale Uni- » 
C pp. Cloth, gilt top, $1.00. versity. 480 pp. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00. ; 
€ ‘IT welcome your book on The Religious Use of Imagi- “The style is admirable, clear, and unimpassioned, yet 
exploration of an untrodden . | sympathetic. In this day when so muc! en W n 
(€ nation as the first, exploration of an untrodden realm. | sympathetic. In this day wh hhas been written 
é You have opens — doctrine more widely and effect- ppantly about the fathers of American society, church, B 
: 0 possible. Moreover by your illus- | an , it is most pleasan nd a defender coming 
{C ively than thought possible. M b ill State, it i t pleasant to find a defend in 
‘4 trations and your lightness of touch you have made the | forward who speaks with the authority of a specialist, y 
¢ subject deeply interesting. Theology fairly glows under | the gravity of a historian, and the gratitude of one who ¥ 
- your treatment. | co tulate you on your success.”— | realizes that the twentieth century inherits full as much ¥ 
fowieal y hed H. STRONG, President hester Theo- | as it ever can convey.”—%he Nation, New York. y 
c inary. 3 
f Estes’s Outline of New Testament Theology $1.25 Anthony’s Introduction to the Life of Jesus $1.00 3 
(© Preachers and Preaching ............... 1.50 | Anthony’s Method of Jesus.............. 1.25 ; 
K€ Hovey’s Manual of Christian Theology.... 2.00 s 
‘ Any of the above books sent postpaid upon receipt of price y 
«C ; FY) 
c SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, New York Boston Chicago 3 
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DODD, MEAD 


& COMPANY 


Publishers, 372 Fifth Avenue, New York 


announce for publication this Spring 


NONE BUT THE BRAVE-— 


A thoroughly American novel of unusual interest and sustained 


power by HAMBLEN SEARS 


SPINDLE AND 
PLOUGH 


A new story by Mrs. DUDENEY, written in 
her best manner. $1.50 


$1.50 
LORD ALINGHAM, 
BANKRUPT 


A clever story of life in England and in the 
Far West, by MARIE MANNING $1.50 


WORK AND DAYS 


By Hamitton W. Masie. A book of vital experience, of prac- 


tical suggestion, and of spiritual inspiration. 


LONDON 


As described by great writers and travelers. 
Edited by ESTHER SINGLETON, 
trated 


Fully illus- 
Net $1.40 


Net $1.00 


FASHIONS IN 
LITERATURE 


and other Essays and Addresses by CHARLES 
DUDLEY WARNER Net $1.20 
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Ready April Ist 
The American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Printed on Nelson’s India Paper 
The thinnest printing paper in the world 


‘* By remarkably unanimous consent America now possesses the most excellent 
translation of the Holy Scriptures ever published in the English tongue. There 
has been neither party nor faction discernible in the welcome paid by biblical 
scholarship to the American revision of the Bible."-— Zhe Interior. 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Bryan finds in Mr. 
Cleveland’s recent letter to 
an editor in Mississippi the 
text for a few remarks that do not seem 
designed to promote harmony in the 
Democratic party. The ex-President 
spoke of “the joy of believing that the 
time is fast approaching when our grand 
old party will shake off the dreadful 
dreams that have afflicted it, and fight 
again, as of old, the glorious battles of 
pure democracy.” Having said that Mr. 
Cleveland “is happy in the belief” that 


The Field’ \of 
Politics ™ 


some of his countrymen “ are beginning 


to discern a halo where they once saw 
only a financial ring,” Mr. Bryan goes on 
as follows: 


“To understand what he considers ‘ dread- 
ful dreams’ and what he regards as ‘ pure 
democracy ’ we must recall his last administra- 
tion. For four years he stood between the 
people and reform; for four years he made the 
White House the rendezvous of cunning and 
crafty representatives of predatory wealth; for 
four years the corporations and syndicates con- 
trolled his administration and forced him to 
veto Democratic measures and sign Repub- 
lican measures. He refused to give his sanc- 
tion to the most important measure supported 
by the Democrats, and bent all his energies to- 
ward securing legislation desired by the Re- 
publicans, even when he knew that he would 
divide his party by doing so. He loaded tar- 
iff reform down with the blame that should 
have been borne by the gold standard, and not 
only did nothing for the country himself, but 
left a record that has hung like a millstone 
about the neck of the party ever since. It is to 
this kind of ‘ pure democracy’ that he invites 
the party to return. And what were the 


‘dreadful dreams,’ nightmares, that disturbed 
his sleep? Well, there were not many of them; 
there was just one—the repudiation of his ad- 
ministration by an indignant democracy—and 
this was not a dream, but a living reality. He 
was charged with a betrayal of his trust, with 





turning the party organization over to Wall 
Street, and with using the patronage at his 
disposal to punish loyal Democrats and to re- 
ward recreant ones. The charge was preferred 
before the rank and file of the party, and. he 
was condemned by the largest jury that ever 
sat upon a case. 

‘““When the election was over he made a 
speech at a high-priced banquet and boasted 
of his part in the Republican victory. If we 
could punish the betrayal of political confi- 
dence as we do the embezzlement of public 
money, he would be receiving the limit of the 
law; but instead of seeking forgiveness for the 
wrong done by him to his party, he nurses his 
resentment and waits impatiently for the party 
to apologize to him for not allowing him to 
lead it bodily into the Republican camp. . . . 
The ‘ dreadful dreams’ which disturb the ex- 
ploiters and those who grow rich by stock 
speculations are entirely satisfactory to the 
rank and file of the party and to the producers 
of wealth generally; the party will never go 
back to the odious and odorous days of 1892- 


1896.” 


Mr. Bryan asks the Northeastern press 
to take notice of the fact that, altho the 
McAllister resolution—calling for an al- 
liance of Southern Democrats with those 
of the Northeast—appeared at first to 
have been adopted by the Mississippi 
Legislature, it was so strongly opposed 
on the following day that its friends 
withdrew it. This news has not been 
given in press dispatches’ from Missis- 
sippi. In a caucus at Washington the 
Democrats of the House have adopted 
resolutions saying that Congress should 
express sympathy with the Boers and ask 
the British Government to accept over- 
tures for peace in South Africa. Ex- 
Senator Hill took the part of the Boers 
in a speech at Albany, on St. Patrick’s 
Day. Senator Simmons, of North Caro- 
lina, says he is very fond of Mr. Bryan, 
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but thinks Mr. Gorman should be nomi- 
nated in 1904.—It is reported at Wash- 
ington that Secretary Hitchcock will soon 
resign. There is a persistent rumor that 
Pension Commissioner Evans, whose 
work is approved by the President, will 
be transferred at his own request to some 
diplomatic post, possibly that of Minister 
to Mexico, altho the recent charges 
against Minister Powell Clayton do not 
appear to have been sustained. The lat- 
ter’s connection with Federal offices in 
Arkansas, however, is said to be the sub- 
ject of much criticism. The vacant place 
in the Civil Service Commission has been 
declined by Harry Garfield, but may be 
accepted by his brother James. Harry 
New, of Indianapolis, and Joseph H. 
Manley, of Maine, have declined the office 
of First Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Frank P. Sargent denies that the office of 
Commissioner of Immigration has been 
offered to him. An agreement is said to 
have been reached in the Virginia Consti- 
tutional Convention for the support of a 
suffrage law that will disfranchise the 
negroes and permit illiterate whites to 
vote. Some think that the Crumpacker 
resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate concerning disfran- 
chising laws in all the States will not be 
pressed for passage in the House, owing 
to the opposition of Senator Hanna and 
some other Republicans. 


a 


The Ship Subsidy bill was 
passed by the Senate last 
week by a vote of 42 to 31. 
Six Republicans—Mr. Allison and Mr. 
Dolliver, of Iowa; Mr. Proctor and Mr. 
Dillingham, of Vermont, and Mr. 
Spooner and Mr. Quarles, of Wisconsin 
—joined the Democrats in the negative. 
Amendments forbidding the formation of 
trust combinations in the subsidized ship- 
ping, excluding oil tank vessels and with- 
holding subsidy from ships employing 
Chinese sailors, were rejected, the latter 
by a very close vote. From Mr. Allison 
the committee and the Senate accepted 
amendments providing that no contracts 
should be made after 1910; that the terms 
of contracts should expire in 1920; that 
the annual expenditure should not exceed 
$5,000,000, up to 1907, and that the limit 
thereafter should be $8,000,000: but he 
voted against the bill. Mr. Hanna him- 
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self, to the surprise of some Senators, 
added amendments providing that no for- 
eign-built vessel should receive any part 
of the subsidy, and that no foreign-built 
vessel in any line acquired by citizens of 
the United States should be admitted 
hereafter to American registry. Some 
reports say that in the House a majority 
for the bill cannot at present be counted, 
and that the Republican leaders may de- 
cide to defer action until after the Con- 
gressional elections—The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations has unex- 
pectedly taken up the reciprocity treaties, 
but it does not appear that an effort to 
procure the ratification of them is to be 
made. The committee has decided that 
with respect to such treaties concurrent 
action by the House is required; there- 
fore to each one will be added an amend- 
ment saying that it is to take effect when 
approved by Congress. Senator Aldrich 
has made an argument before the com- 
mittee against the treaty with France.— 
The Schley-Sampson controversy ap- 
pears to be closed, so far as any action in 
Congress is concerned. There was no 


opposition in the Senate to the confirma- 


tion of the nomination of Arent S. 
Crowninshield (formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, and a leader in 
the movement against Schley), to be a 
Rear-Admiral; and the House Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs by a vote of 7 to 4 
has adopted a resolution recommending 
the indefinite postponement of the consid- 
eration of all bills or resolutions relating 
to the dispute-—The Senate Canal Com- 
mittee has presented majority and minor- 
ity reports on the question whether the 
United States can obtain a clear title to 
the property and rights of the Panama 
Canal Company. The majority report 
says that this cannot be done; the minor- 
ity in their report assert that the com- 
pany and Colombia—both of which de- 
sire to make the transfer—can easily give 
the United States a clear title. The lat- 
ter report is corroborated by the Colom- 
bian Minister at Washington, who has 
completed a protocol in which his Gov- 
ernment grants substantially all the re- 
quests made by the United States—The 
Senate has passed the bill for the defense 
of the President against Anarchist as- 
saults, and the House bill which cuts off 
$77,000,000 of war taxes. Mr. Tillman 
made a sarcastic speech against the with- 
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drawal of protection from the infant tea 


The new Immigration bill, reported last 
week, excludes “ali Anarchists or per- 
sons who believe in and advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence of all gov- 
ernments or forms of government, or the 
assassination of officials.” It also ex- 
tends from one year to five years the time 
in which immigrants of the excluded 
classes may be deported, and provides for 
the frequent inspection of institutions 
to which such immigrants may have 
been consigned.—The pending Chinese 
Exclusion bill has been amended in the 
House committee by striking out the 
paragraph forbidding the employment of 
Chinese sailors on American ships. This 
action was taken because American ships 
on the Pacific must compete with those 
of England and Japan, who can employ 
Chinese at $7.50 a month, while the pay 
of Americans is said to $30. 
& 


At last it has been 
shown by a vote in 
conference that a ma- 
jority of the Republicans in the House 
will stand for commercial reciprocity 
with Cuba. The first vote at the meeting 
on the night of the 18th inst. was upon 
the proposition of Mr. Dick, representing 
the beet sugar interest, that a rebate of 
20 per cent. of the Dingley duties on im- 
ports from Cuba should be paid to the 
Cuban Government. This was rejected 
(57 to 79), and after a motion to repeal 
the differential duty on refined sugar had 
also been lost, the plan of the Ways and 
Means majority, as amended by Mr. Sib- 
ley, was accepted by a vote of 85 to 31, 
several of the beet sugar men having gone 
home. The bill reported in accordance 
with this decision authorizes the Presi- 
dent to negotiate a treaty of commercial 
reciprocity providing for a reduction of 
our tariff on sugar and other Cuban prod- 
ucts by 20 per cent., until December Ist, 
1903; but Cuba must first enact laws like 
our own concerning immigration and the 
exclusion of Chinese. This reduction 
would.be effective with respect to a part 
of this year’s crop of sugar and the whole 
of next year’s crop. The payment of ex- 
port bounties in Europe is to be discon- 
tinued on September Ist, 1903. In the 
conference—which was not a caucus, and 
therefore does not bind the minority by 
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industry by repealing the tax on tea— 
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its action—leaders of the beet sugar in- 
terest denied that this country was under 
any obligation, moral or otherwise, to as- 
sist Cuba; asserted that agents of the Su- 
gar Trust were exerting influence upon 
members, and warned the advocates of 
reciprocity that their action would has- 
ten a general revision of the tariff. It is 
not now the purpose of the majority to 
guard the bill by a special rule, but to rely 
upon the Speaker, who, it is expected, 
will exclude general tariff amendments 
by his rulings. The result cannot clearly 
be foreseen, because a score of beet sugar 
Republicans say that they will vote 
against the bill. If the Democrats and 
the Republican opponents of the bill 
should work together, they could defeat 
it; but such a union is not now expected. 
General Wood says that a reduction of at 
least 33%4 per cent. is absolutely needed 
to save the planters from loss; President ° 
Palma says that not less than 40 per cent. 
will give relief. There are signs that any 
increase of the 20 per cent. will be stoutly 
opposed by some Republicans in the Sen- 
ate. General Wood—who arrived in this 
country last week—is reported to have 
said in Havana that it would be cheaper 
for the United States to pay the beet 
sugar men a bounty than to grant a re- 
duction of only 20 per cent., because if 
the concession should be so inadequate 
we should have to resume control of the 
island within a short time “and do our 
work all over again.” It is said that the 
Cubans rely upon assurances—which 
they regard as promises—given to them 
when the Platt amendment was pending, 
and are still confident that Congress will 
provide for such a reciprocal agreement 
as is needed for the support of their chief 


industry. 
ed 


The insurrection on the 
island of Samar appears 
to have been suppressed. 
General Lukban, who was captured a 
few weeks ago, has induced his succes- 
sor, Guivarra, to surrender. The latter 
has given up 400 rifles and promised that 
his men shall keep the peace. There is 
scarcely any resistance in the provinces 
of Batangas and Laguna (Luzon), the 
insurgents there having been starved into 
submission by General Bell, who has pre- 
vented them from receiving aid and sup- 
plies from Hong Kong and elsewhere. 
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As insurgent activity was confined to 
Samar and these. two provinces, peace 
appears to have been established in al- 
most every part of the Archipelago. 
Archbishop Nozaleda, of Manila, has re- 
signed and will return to Spain. Dis- 
patches from Rome say that there will 
be no more Spanish bishops in the Phil- 
ippines. There have been several deaths 
from cholera in Manila.—Testifying last 
week before the Senate committee, Gen- 
eral Otis (formerly in command at 
Manila) expressed the opinion that the 
islanders are not fitted for self-govern- 
ment; Aguinaldo’s Secretary of State 
had told him it would take a hundred 
years to prepare them for it. Their lead- 
ers would like to control the islands and 
at the same time to be protected by the 
United States. When questioned as to 
the circulation of Anti-Imperialist pub- 
lications, General Otis replied that Sena- 
tor Hoar’s speeches were “all over the 
islands,” and that Mabini, when cap- 
tured, had a pile of New York papers in 
which American sovereignty in the Phil- 
ippines was opposed. He would not have 
coolie labor admitted now, but he re- 
marked that if there should be a large 
use of American capital in the islands 
Filipino labor would be inadequate, and 
labor from China or Japan would be 


needed. 
& 


The testimony of Lieuten- 
ant-General Miles in op- 
position to the pending 
bill for the reorganization of the.Army 
by the creation of a general staff and 
other changes has caused a sensation in 
Washington and may lead to the retire- 
ment of the General from active service. 
He was asked by the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs to testify, and he at- 
tacked the project sharply, saying that he 
would give up his commission if the bill 
should become a law. The provisions of 
the bill, he said, would destroy the unity 
of the army, make the Secretary of War 
the source of all authority, and enable 
that officer and the Adjutant-General to 
put their personal favorites in high 
places. The bill embodies the recent 
recommendations of the President and 
Secretary Root, and therefore General 
Miles is opposing the policy of his su- 
periors and of the Administration. Pub- 
lished reports of his testimony contain 
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some offensive insinuations, but these re- 
ports may not be correct, for the hearing 
was held with closed doors. Parts of the 
testimony, as taken down by the commit- 
tee’s stenographer, are said to have been 
crossed out by the committee’s order, and 
the remainder has been submitted to Gen- 
eral Miles for revision. In a statement 
given to the press he emphasizes his dis- 
approval of the bill, saying that a general 
staff is associated with a monarchical 
and not a republican form of govern- 
ment, and that the creation of it here 
would demoralize our Army. In the 
course of his testimony, while showing 
the importance of having a single com- 
mander free to act promptly, he ex- 
plained incidentally that Shafter’s army 
was delayed so long at Tampa because 
the military forces of the United States 
then had only 64 rounds of ammunition! 
Some weeks ago General Miles asked 
the Secretary of War to send him to the 
Philippines in order that he might use 
there a plan he had devised for the 
restoration of peace. The Secretary de- 
clined to do this, saying that the insur- 
rection was already substantially ended, 
and that to send him to Manila would be 
a reflection upon the Generals now in 
the islands, who are now about to see the 
fruit of their labors. The President ap- 
proved-the Secretary’s decision. On ac- 
count of General Miles’s attack upon the 
General Staff bill, the President, it is 
said, has been very much inclined to or- 
der his retirement, but he has been ad- 
vised to refrain from such action. The 
General has powerful friends in the Sen- 
ate, where the bill in question is not in 
high favor. The Senate holds, also, that 
testimony thus given is of a privileged 
character. The incident has revived 
much gossip about General Miles’s po- 
litical ambition, and stories are published 
as to suggestions said to have been made 
by him in 1900 looking to the nomination 
of himself for the first or the second 
place on the Republican ticket. 
st 

The Supreme Court 
of Missouri says, in 
the case of a manu- 
facturer’s application for an injunction, 
that courts of equity: have no power to 
enjoin labor organizations from enforc- 
ing a boycott against a corporation. The 
court remarks, however, that it does not 
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pass upon the question of power to en- 
join when threats of personal violence 
or the destruction of property are made. 
Decisions of some Eastern State courts 
are at variance with this one. Senator 
Hoar’s bill, designed to prevent the issue 
of injunctions against conspiracy in 
trade disputes, has been reported in the 
Senate with amendments that would 
leave the law substantially as it is now. 
Mr. Gompers says he would prefer the 
defeat of the bill to the passage of it as 
thus amended. There has been passed 
by the Assembly, and favorably reported 
by the Senate, of New York, a resolution 
for a Constitutional amendment empow- 
ering the legislature to regulate and fix 
the wages and the work hours of persons 
employed (directly or through the 
agency of a contractor) by the State, or 
by any county, city or village—The 
Civic Federation has averted a strike 
that threatened to involve 50,000 men 
employed in paper mills. Senator Hanna 
has completed the Federation’s Concilia- 
tion Committee by appointing Arch- 
bishop Ireland, Bishop Potter, Franklin 
McVeagh, John Mitchell (President of 
the United Mine Workers), F. B. Sar- 
gent (Grand Master of the Locomotive 
Firemen), James Duncan (Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Federation of Labor), Mar- 
cus M. Marks (President of the Asso- 
ciation of Clothing Manufacturers), W. 
H. Pfahler (stove manufacturer), and 
President Kruttschnitt, of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. Mr. Hanna and 
Messrs. Gompers, Straus, Moore and 
Easley are members because they are 
officers of the Executive Committee.— 
Several cases of punishment by the 
courts, in connection with recent strikes, 
are reported. At Norfolk, J. W. Jenkins 
has been sentenced by a jury to two years 
in the penitentiary for obstructing street 
cars. In Boston, State Organizer Buck- 
ley, of the Teamsters’ Union, gets six 
months: for assault upon a union team- 
ster who declined to go on strike. In 
New Jersey the Court of Appeals has 
confirmed the jail sentences and fines of 
the striking silk weavers at Paterson.— 
A remarkable exhibition of unionism is 
reported from Trenton. In a funeral 
procession there last week it was dis- 
covered that the driver on one of the 
carriages was not a member of the driv- 
ers’ union. Thereupon the union drivers 
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threatened to stop the procession and 
take their carriages away if he should 
not be dismissed. He was ordered to de- 
part, and the occupants of his carriage 
walked to the cemetery. It was expected 
at the beginning of the week that the de- 
mands of the anthracite miners’ conven- 
tion would be intrusted to a committee. 
All danger of a general strike of the 
144,000 miners had not been averted. 
In Lowell the mill owners have met with 
a positive refusal the demand of their 
16,000 employees for an increase of 10 
per cent. in wages. 


In both Colombia and 
Venezuela the revolu- 
tions are still in an active state, tho there 
have been no very large battles to re- 
port. In Colombia both sides have 
agreed to make the route from Panama 
to Colon a neutral zone because of the 
fear of offending the United States, who 
guarantee an open transit across the 
isthmus. The insurgents, however, are 
massing themselves near Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia, which is really the 
strategic point for whoever is in control 
of the republic—In Venezuela the revo- 
lutionists are a little more active. Gen- 
eral Matos, their leader, has established 
himself on the island of Trinidad, from 
whence for the moment he is directing 
the revolution. He has bought a small 
British steamship, christened it “Liberta- 
dor” (alias other names as the occasion 
may demand), and has been harassing 
the Venezuelan coast. His boat has al- 
ready landed ammunition and arms at 
various points along the shore and has 
sunk one of the Venezuelan gunboats. 
The “ Libertador ” is the thorn in Presi- 
dent Castro’s flesh, for she is faster than 
any boat he has, and can fire her shot and 
slip away before she can be captured. We 
hear on every hand that President Castro 
cannot remain in control much longer. 
The dissatisfaction with his dictatorship 
is intense among all classes of people. 
He has, however, been able to get France 
to resume diplomatic relations with him 
by immense concessions on his part. The 
trouble with Germany, too, it is said, may 
be settled amicably, without Emperor 
William being compelled to seize the 
customs house at the port of La Guayra. 
There seems to be an understanding be- 
tween the United States and Germany, 
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however, in regard to the settlement of 
this dispute, for the German fleet is in 
Venezuelan waters and so is Admiral 
Higginson with four of our best battle- 
ships, to watch what is going on. The 
Argentina-Chilean boundary dispute, 
which nearly brought the two countries 
to war, has at last been amicably settled 
by a concession on the part of Argentina 
concerning the regulation of the police 
service in the disputed Andes territory. 
—It is interesting to note that the new 
President of Chile, Signor Riesco, is be- 
ing reviled on all sides for not living up 
to his ante-election pledges. It seems 
that Chile is now governed by an oligar- 
chy consisting of six very powerful 
families. As all the mineral resources of 
the country are monopolized by the Gov- 
ernment, and as these families are in 
every important position in the army, 
navy, diplomatic service, the departments 
and post office, it readily follows that 
these families own the nation. President 
Riesco promised before his election that 
he would take away from these families 
many of their privileges, but his appoint- 
ments to the important post of new 
Minister to Washington and the dele- 
gates to the Pan-American Congress 
were given to the most conservative of 
these very families—At Corinto, Nicar- 
agua, the other day a very important arbi- 
tration treaty was signed by all the Cen- 
tral American States except Guatemala, 
which, however, subsequently signed 
it. The treaty is composed of eighteen 
articles and establishes the principle of 
compulsory arbitration for the adjust- 
ment of every possible difficulty arising 
among the five little republics. Some of 
the important provisions are the right 
of any republic to tender its good offices 
to the governments in discord; the court 
is to convene and the decision to be ren- 
dered within twenty-five days after its 
sitting, and difficulties arising through 
boundary disagreements may be submit- 
ted to a foreign arbitrator of American 
nationality, and the States in conflict are 
to refrain from hostile acts pending the 
settlement of the award. 





& 
: The Irish element in Parlia- 
Parliament 
ment has caused another 


On 


scene of extraordinary excitement. 


March 2oth Sir Henry Campbell-Ban- 
nerman, the Liberal leader, made a 
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strong speech in which he rebuked the 
Government for withholding informa- 
tion in regard to the condition of affairs 
in South Africa, and deprecated the fact 
that any one who ventured to impugn 
the policy of the Government did so at 
the risk of personal insult. Any one, he 
said, who spoke against the war in South 
Africa was taunted with being a pro- 
Boer. He resented as a malignant slander, 
got up for party purposes, such a state- 
ment as that made by the leader of the 
House, that a demand for an inquiry into 
the Government contracts was equivalent 
to reinforcing the Boers with 5,000 men. 
Mr. Chamberlain replied to Sir Henry’s 
speech with considerable bitterness. He 
characterized as offensive Sir Henry’s 
statement that when he made an inquiry 
he met with malignant slander. On the 
contrary, Mr. Chamberlain accused the 
leader of the opposition of losing no op- 
portunity of malignantly slandering his 
countrymen. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
caused great excitement in Parliament, 
and the Speaker, Mr. Gully, attempted 
to calm the tempest by ruling the words 
“malignant slander ” as unparliamentary, 
whereupon both Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman with- 
drew the expression. Mr. Chamberlain 
then took occasion to allude to the Boers 
fighting on the British side. At this Mr. 
John Dillon, leader of the Nationalists, 
cried out loudly, “ They are traitors!” 
to which Mr. Chamberlain quickly re- 
torted, “ The honorable gentleman is a 
good judge of traitors.” Mr. Dillon 
arose to his feet amid great uproar and 
remained standing, white with passion, 
until silence was restored. He then 
asked the Speaker’s ruling on Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s words, and on receiving a reply 
unsatisfactory to himself, said with de- 
liberation, “ Then I desire to say that 
the honorable gentleman [Mr. Chamber- 
lain] is a damned liar.” There was an 
absolute silence and the Speaker said, 
“T call upon you to withdraw your 
words.” Mr. Dillon declined to do so. 
The Speaker then named him to the 
House, as the saying is, and Mr. Balfour 
moved his suspension, the motion being 
carried by a vote of 248 against 48. As 
he left the House he was loudly cheered 
by the Nationalist members and has since 
been made a lion of by the party for his 
reputed heroism, 

















A: desperate battle is 
waging between the 
Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany of Great Britain and the Ogden 
Tobacco Company, which represents in 
England the American Tobacco Com- 
pany. The Imperial Company has been 
doing all in its power to crush the Amer- 
ican concern, and to prevent it from get- 
ting a hold on the British trade by boy- 
cotting all retailers who deal with it. In 
furtherance of this plan it announced its 
intention of distributing an annual bonus 
of £50,000 among retail dealers who 
would join the boycott. Now Ogden’s 
has come out with a counter proposition, 
promising to give their entire net profit 
and £200,000 annually for the next four 
years as a bonus to their customers. They 
have sent out 10,000 telegrams from their 
headquarters in Liverpool announcing 
their offer to every retail dealer in Eng- 
land. At present it looks as if the Amer- 
ican concern had come out ahead. Meet- 
ings of tobacconists in London and else- 
where have denounced the attempt of the 
Imperial Company to establish a boycott, 
and have accepted the Ogden’s offer. 
The Imperial Company has issued a 
manifesto pointing to what happened in 
Canada as an illustration of the policy of 
the American Company, and declaring 
that so long as a customer does not dis- 
play in his shop window the goods of 
Ogden’s or of any other American con- 
cern, “ we will not exercise our power of 
prohibition without giving three months’ 
notice.”—-The, annual sporting contests 
between Oxford and Cambridge have 
come off, and each university has scored 
a victory. March 2ist the field sports 
were held at Queen’s Club, and Oxford 
won in five out of the nine events. Coe, 
an American studying at Oxford, cap- 
tured the shot-put (43 feet 8 inches) and 
the hammer-throw (111 feet 10 inches). 
The next day Cambridge had her turn 
and beat Oxford easily in the boat race. 
The betting had run heavily against Ox- 
ford for some time, and matters were 
made worse for her when Cambridge won 
the toss and got the advantage of station. 
The Light Blues (Cambridge) pulled an 
average stroke of 36 to the minute, and 
kept the lead comfortably from the be- 
ginning. The Oxford stroke was slower 
for the most part, but at one place, as they 
passed under Hammersmith Bridge, they 
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quickened to 37. The spurt seemed to 
take the life out of them, and they immie- 
diately dropped to a stroke of 32. The 
umpire gave the time as 19:09, only 36 
seconds under the record. In the Ox- 
ford boat were two Americans, the sons 
of Mr. John G. Milburn, at whose home, 
in Buffalo, President McKinley died. 
ed 


Following the agree- 
ment between Eng- 
land and Japan an 
alliance is announced between Russia 
and France in regard to Oriental mat- 
ters. The text has now been published 
of a conjoint declaration sent out by 
these two Governments on March 16th 
to the Austrian, Belgian, British, Ameri- 
can, Spanish, German, Italian, Dutch, 
Chinese and Japanese Governments. It 
reads as follows: 

“The allied Russo-French Governments are 
wholly pleased to discern that the Anglo-Jap- 
anese convention supports the essential princi- 
ples which, according to the reiterated state- 
ment of France and Russia, constituted and 
still constitute the foundation of their policy. 
Both Governments believe that the support of 
these principles is also a guaranty of their in- 
terests in the Far East. They are compelled, 
however, not to lose from view the possibly 
inimical action of other Powers, or a repetition 
of disorders in China, possibly impairing 
China’s integrity and free development to the 
detriment of their reciprocal interests. They 
therefore reserve to themselves the right to 
take measures to defend these interests.” 

In publishing this note the official press 
of St. Petersburg declares that Russia 
received with perfect calm the announce- 
ment of the Anglo-Japanese agreement. 
The principles, it declares, which have 
guided Russian policy since the begin- 
ning of the disturbances in China remain, 
and will remain, invariable. Russia in- 
sists on the maintenance of the independ- 
ence and integrity of China, a friendly 
neighboring country, as well as that of 
Korea. - Russia desires the preservation 
of the status quo and general peace in 
the Far East by the construction of the 
Great Siberian Railroad, together with 
its branch line through Manchuria, to- 
ward a port always ice free. In Paris, 
the Temps, the organ of the French For- 
eign Office, calls attention to the fact 
that the expression “allied Govern- 
ments ” is here used for the first time in 
international politics, and that now the 
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oft-proclaimed alliance may be seen in 
action. In the Senate M. Delcassé, the 
Foreign Minister, declared that there was 
nothing in the Anglo-Japanese agree- 
ment at which France need take um- 
brage. France also made the integrity 
of China the basis of her policy. He 
added that everybody now recognized the 
necessity of allianees. 


a 
Dany A belated report of Mr. Henry B. 
Miller, our consul at New- 


Chwang, gives further information in re- 
gard to the Russian seaport Dalny, some 
description of which has already been 
printed in THe INDEPENDENT. This 
port, which the Russians are building by 
an edict of the Czar, is on the east coast 
of Manchuria on a harbor which, it is 
said, is large enough and deep enough to 
accommodate the whole import trade of 
China. Stone piers are being run out 
which vary from sixty to several hundred 
feet in width, and in length from a quar- 
ter to a half mile. They are built of 
great blocks of stone weighing from 
twenty to fifty tons. The port is to be 
absolutely free, and even the moderate 
rates of Chinese customs will not be 
charged on imports or exports. It is 
open to people of all countries equally. 
Russia intends to spend something over 
$18,000,000 on this enterprise, and in 
Manchuria, where labor may be had for 
a few cents a day, this sum of money 
means an enormous amount of work. 
The plan of the city is simple and con- 
venient. About a great auction house in 
the commercial quarters are arranged cir- 
cularly ten buildings for banks and va- 
rious offices, which are to form the nu- 
cleus of the city’s commerce. The Chi- 
nese resident district is separated from 
the European, and in both parts of the 
town the streets are made to radiate con- 
veniently from centers. Every possible 
help to commerce is being introduced, but 
not to the exclusion of other interests. 
School houses and parks are included in 
the city plans; and about three miles to 
the southeast, a pleasant summer resort is 
being laid out on an excellent stretch of 
sea beach. The city is to be managed by 
a council to be elected by the rate payers. 
Two members of the council must be 
Russian subjects, and not more than two 
Chinese or Japanese can hold office at the 
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same time. Otherwise the government 
of the city is of the most liberal sort—at 
least, such is the promulgation—altho in 
practice the Russian methods of bureau- 
cracy will probably make themselves felt. 
Dalny is to be the terminus of the rail- 
road stretching across Asia and Europe 
to St. Petersburg, and it is claimed that 
the fare between these places will not ex- 
ceed 150 rubles—that is, about $77. 


a 


It is not easy to get any clear 
idea of what is going on in 
Southern China—it never is easy to learn 
what the Chinese are doing—but the in- 
dications are that a rebellion of pretty 
serious dimensions is stirring in the 
Anam region. From Hong Kong the re- 
port comes that the rebels in the south- 
ern provinces continue to defeat the im- 
perial troops overwhelmingly. General 
Ma and Marshal Su declare that it is 
impossible to suppress the uprising with 
the troops at their disposal, and the Vice- 
roy of Canton has sent a request for 
reinforcements. Meanwhile the imperial 
forces have been beaten at Sek-Shing, 
in Quang-Tung Province, and at Popak, 
in Kiang-Se Province. The rebels have 
captured several important cities. A 
later report (March 2ist) states that the 
Viceroy of Canton has received tele- 
grams from Lung-Chan, on the Anam 
border, announcing the desertion of the 
whole of Marshal Su’s forces to the rebel 
army. This, if true, means the accession 
of 20,000 men, foreign armed and for- 
eign drilled, to the revolutionists. On 
the next day came the report that the 
rebels had captured the prefectural town 
of Kamchou, in the Province of Quang- 
Tung, and seized the arsenal and grana- 
ries. The mandarins of the garrison fled 
and appealed to Canton for reinforce- 
ments, but the Viceroy replied that it 
was impossible to deplete any further the 
Canton garrison.—From Northern China 
the news is of a better nature. The de- 
mands of the Russo-Chinese Bank in 
Manchuria have been suspended since 
the United States note and the protests 
of Great Britain and Japan. Russia 
promises to withdraw the last .of her 
troops from the province within eighteen 
months, only with the proviso added, 
“if the state of the country permits.” 
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Monroe Doctrine 


By the Hon. John W. Foster 


é Ex-SecrRETARY OF STATE 


HAVE been asked by THE INDEPEND- 
ENT to respond to the following 
questions : 

1. ‘‘ Suppose that a single European 
Power or a combination of two or more 
Continental Powers should be at war 
with England and should be able to de- 
feat the North »Atlantic Squadron of 
England and take possession of Eng- 
land’s North American territory—such 
as Halifax or the Bermudas—under the 
Monroe Doctrine would the United 
States be obliged to become the ally of 
England to prevent this acquisition of 
territory in the case either of permanent 
or temporary occupation? ” 

2. “ It looks now as though the New- 
foundland question was to be decided 
between England and France, and that 
in the settlement of this question Eng- 
land would obtain from France the is- 
land of Miquelon. What would be the 
course of the United States in this 
event?” 

It is always perilous to venture an 
opinion on hypothetical cases. Judicial 
tribunals and departments of govern- 
ment ustially decline to pass upon them. 
Possibly it would be the part of pru- 
dence if I should follow such worthy 
examples. But it occurs to me that the 
questions afford an opportunity to cor- 
rect what I regard as a misapprehension 
as to the scope of the Monroe Doctrine, 
and to recall to the readers of THE IN- 
DEPENDENT the attitude of our public men 
respecting our relations to Canada. 

The famous doctrine, which has be- 
come not only a recognized policy of our 
Government, but is being accepted as 
such by the great Powers of the world, 
is not a hard and fast rule of conduct 
which must be inflexibly followed and en- 
forced on all occasions and under all cir- 
cumstances. Very soon after it was 


promulgated by President Monroe it be- 
came the subject of very thorough con- 
sideration and discussion at the hands of 
the leading statesmen of the day, the men 
who during the middle period of our his- 





tory guided the conduct of the Govern- 
ment. The question arose in 1826 upon 
the proposition to send delegates to the 
Panama Congress, which contemplated 
an armed combination to resist possible 
European intervention in the affairs of 
the American republics. Among the par- 
ticipants in this discussion were Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams, the real author 
of the Doctrine, Henry Clay as the Secre- 
tary of State, and such members of the 
Senate and the House as Calhoun, Web- 
ster, Van Buren, Polk, Benton, Buchan- 
an, Hayne, Randolph and Dickerson. Af- 
ter months of animated debate there was 
evolved from the House a resolution, ex- 
pressive of the prevailing view, as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is the opinion of this House that the 
United States ought not to form any 
alliance with any of the South Ameri- 
can republics; nor ought they to become par- 
ties with them . to any joint declaration 
for the purpose of preventing the interference 
of any of the European Powers with their 
independence or form of government, or to 
any compact for the purpose of preventing 
colonization upon the continents of America, 
but that the people of the United States should 
be left free to act, in any crisis, in such man- 
ner as their feelings of friendship toward 
those republics or as their honor and policy 
may at the time dictate.” 


We may more freely ascertain the cir- 
cumstances under which the doctrine 
may be applied by a brief citation of 
cases. In 1848 President Polk asked 
Congress to authorize him to occupy the 
State of Yucatan, in the Republic of 
Mexico, to prevent it from falling into 
the hands of one of the European 
Powers. No action was taken on the 
subject, as there was no indication of a 
design to seize the peninsula. As early 
as 1862 it became apparent that the 
French Emperor had determined to over- 
throw the republican government in 
Mexico. His act was the most flagrant 
disregard of the Monroe Doctrine in his- 
tory. But our Government was in the 
midst of the great Civil War, with its 
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resources taxed to the utmost, and it al- 
lowed four years to pass before it as- 
sumed an attitude of opposition to the 
movements of the French army. When 
action was taken it was not by an armed 
force, but by a diplomatic pote to the 
Foreign Office in Paris, which was ef- 
fective. In a time of profound peace 
President Cleveland startled the United 
States and Great Britain by a message 
to Congress in 1895, which made it ap- 
parent that he had resolved to stop by 
force, if necessary, the encroachments 
of Great Britain upon the territory of 
Venezuela. And Congress promptly in- 
dorsed his resolution. 

These varied instances show that our 
Government determines for itself the 
times and circumstances under which it 
will invoke the Monroe Doctrine. It 
may withhold action under the most fla- 
grant conditions, and it may promptly 
act when the danger does not seem to be 
imminent and when we are very remotely 
interested. But to answer the questions 
of THe INDEPENDENT, another factor is 
to be considered—the attitude of our 
public men respecting the future of 
Canada. 

From the foundation of our Govern- 
ment our leading statesmen have looked 
forward to its ultimate union with the 
United States. When the plenipoten- 
tiaries of the revolted colonies were 
about to enter upon negotiations with 
the mother country for peace and inde- 
pendence, Dr. Franklin submitted a pre- 
liminary paper to the British Ministry, in 
which he proposed that the treaty to be 
agreed upon should embrace the cession 
of Canada and its incorporation into our 
Union, which he said would be the surety 
“of a durable peace and a sweet recon- 
ciliation.” John Adams declared that 
“so long as Great Britain shall have 
Canada so long will Great 
Britain be the enemy of the United 
States, let her disguise it as much as she 
will.” (Quotations of a similar character 
might be made from the utterances of 
statesmen all through the subsequent his- 
tory of our country. 

This sentiment was especially promi- 
nent after the close of our Civil War, 
when the inconvenience was sorely felt 
of having on our northern border a 
neighbor not in sympathy with us in the 
time of our distress and danger. We lost 
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the opportunity of confining the British 
possessions to the Atlantic, when, in 
1846, by the adjustment of the Oregon 
dispute, we recognized British territorial 
rights on the Pacific, made of Canada a 
continental Power, and largely increased 
its value to the British Empire. Secre- 
tary Seward sought to correct this mis- 
take as far as possible by the acquisition 
of Alaska, having in view, as he said, 
the political union of Canada with the 
United States, which he regarded as its 
manifest destiny. During the discussion 
of the “ Alabama claims,” the annexation 
of Canada to the Union as a method of 
settlement with Great Britain. was offi- 
cially and publicly considered. Mr. Sum- 
ner, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, was an ardent 
advocate not only of this method, but he 
also coupled with it the withdrawal of 
the British flag from all North America, 
including its islands in the West Indies, 
and in 1869 he announced in a public 
convention that the acquisition of Canada 
should be the policy of the Republican 
party. Its acquisition, in satisfaction of 
our grievances against Great Britain, 
was about the same time advocated by 
President Grant, and it was made the 
subject of conferences between Secretary 
Fish and Sir Edward Thornton, who 
went so far as to say that England did 
not wish to keep Canada, but could not 
part with it without the consent of the 
population. 

Affairs have changed materially since 
that day. The recrudescence of the 
monarchical and imperial spirit in Can- 
ada, following the courtship of its public 
men at the Queen’s Jubilee, and the serv- 
ice of its soldiers in South Africa, has 
smothered all desire in the Dominion for 
union with the United States. In fact, 
there never has existed in that country 
any marked sentiment in favor of it. 
Nevertheless, the expectation has been 
entertained by our statesmen of its ulti- 
mate absorption, and recent events in our 
history have not tended to diminish that 
expectation. 

In view of these facts it may fairly be 
assumed as improbable that the United 
States would feel called upon to come 
to the material support of Great Britain 
in a struggle to retain her hold upon Can- 
ada in a war with one or more European 
Powers. With the latitude exercised in 
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the application of the Monroe Doctrine, 
our Government might consider the oc- 
casion a favorable one to treat with Great 
Britain for the withdrawal of its sover- 
eignty from the Dominion, and in that 
case we might well give our guarantee 
that such sovereignty should not be ex- 
ercised by any other European Power. 
I think it quite safe to say that no such 
Power would be permitted with our con- 
sent permanently to hold Halifax or the 
Bermudas. 

The second question propounded by 
THE INDEPENDENT is not so complex. 
We have recently ratified a treaty for 
the annexation of the Danish West 
Indies, for two reasons—because they 
were useful to us in a military and com- 
mercial. way, and because we were un- 
willing that Denmark should sell them 
to any other European Power. The 
group of little fishing islands of Mique- 
lon lie within the area of British domin- 
ion, and their transfer from France to 
England would not have the slightest ef- 
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fect upon the future destinies of Ameri- 
can territory. The population is too in- 
significant to become independent, and no 
one would think of annexing them to 
the United States. During the Revolu- 
tionary war a project was planned to in- 
vade Canada with a large French army 
by way of the St. Lawrence. When it 
came to the knowledge of Washington, 
he remonstrated with Congress, and 
caused it to be abandoned. One of his 
objections was that if a French army se- 
cured a foothold at Quebec, when peace 
came it would be difficult to have it with- 
drawn, and he preferred to have the 
English as our northern neighbors. The 
feeling of Washington has come down to 
this day, and the judgment of our people 
will, I think, be that no serious violence 
will be done to the Monroe Doctrine, if 
the long standing fishing dispute between 
France and England can be settled by the 
transfer of this little group of islands to 
British jurisdiction. 
Wasnincton. D C 


Bosom of Hermon 


By Frederick J. Bliss, Ph.D. , 


EXPLORER TO THE PaALestTine Expctoration Funp 


HERE is a deep cleft, miles in 
length, steep, craggy, winding, 
which cuts its way into the very 

heart of the splendid mass of Hermon. 
It was five o’clock of a day in late Sep- 
tember when we entered this cleft, leav- 
ing behind the squalid village of Hibbe- 
riyeh, where the mean, shapeless huts 
contrast with the grace and lightness of 
the little ruined Greek temple. 

We were alone, my father and I, and 
we hoped that our mules and servants 
were already in camp at Shib’a, a village 
which we believed to be about an hour up 
the gorge. We had all left a village of 
the Lebanon at about 7 A.m., but the 
mules had taken the easy route, while we 
horsemen had made detours. At the bot- 
tom of the gorge dashed a mountain 
stream, bordered here and there with 
great walnut trees. Our path kept now 


on one rocky side, now on the other, now 
high above the torrent, and now plunging 
down to cross it by a ford. 


On either 





side the cliff-like hills towered for hun- 
dreds of feet, embossed with blue lime- 
stone rocks, in gigantic incrustation, 
dotted here and there with wild scrub 
oaks. Again the limestone took the 
forms of drifted snow, wreathed and 
tossed by the wind. 

Where was Shib’a? We had ridden 
for an hour, and the gorge had lost none” 
of its wildness. No signs of cultivation 
appeared. Sunset came on, deep shad- 
ows settled in the gorge, the rapid twi- 
light soon faded and we rode on in the 
gathering dusk, straining our eyes at 
every turn of the valley for a light ahead. 
We dropped the reins and the horses 
picked their way along the rocky path. 
Once it descended to the stream, and 
passed under the walnut trees where the 
darkness was complete. Once it seemed 
to come to an end in front of a deafening 
waterfall, where the foam and spray 
showed white. It was the water, bursting 
from a mill. After groping about we 
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found the path ascending to the left. 
Presently we heard a cry. We drew up. 
It seemed to come from over the stream, 
and to say in Arabic, “ Come back, come 
back.” “It is the muleteers!” I ex- 
claimed. “Call to them,” said my fa- 
ther, and I called “ Come and show us the 
way ; we can’t cross the stream.” 
““Come back, come back,” said the 
voice, in the same tone. Again I shouted. 
Again the voice answered and still again 
and always the same thing, till at last I 
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water, we saw a light, high on the cliff 
to the left. This time our cry was an- 
swered in speech of unmistakable articu- 
lation, and choosing an appeal that might 
reach the heart of Christian, Moslem, 
Jew or Druze, I called: “ For the love of 
God, come down and show us the way.” 
A figure hurried down the hill, we turned, 
and taking the other fork, followed our 
guide through the village, and on to the 
place of encampment, higher up in the 
valley. Demoralization was _ reigning 
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detected a slight quaver in it. For a sec- 
ond my father and.I gazed toward each 
other through the darkness; then we 
burst into a laugh. For fiveminutes I had 
been pleading and arguing with an owl! 
Still no Shib’a. Our progress was, of 
course, very slow. Once we were re- 
lieved to hear the shouts of children. 
However we did not call to them, and it 
was quite as well. They were not owls; 
they were jackals. At last, when hunger 
and cold and fatigue were beginning to 
tell on both horse and rider, and when the 
path, which had forked bewilderingly 
a few moments before, again ended in the 
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among the servants, who had taken 
for granted we were not coming, 
but within an hour the tent was up, 
and we were enjoying a meal well earned, - 
while outside the horses munched their 
barley with a deep satisfaction. 

The morning’s sunlight revealed the 
surroundings, which had been mysterious 
enough the night before. We were about 
half a mile beyond the village, and the 
valley here was broad, tho forking a little 
above. Altho shut in by the spires of 
Hermon, we had a sense of extreme loft- 
iness and airiness. The part of the val- 
ley which forked to the right ascended 








rapidly and seemed soon to come to an 
end against the backbone of the moun- 
tain, which towered in splendor to the 
East. The limestone spires were dotted 
with oaks, the hill slopes spread over with 
vines, and along the rushing brook bright 
green walnut trees stretched a generous 
shade. There were fields planted with 
carnjand tobacco. But in general it was 
an open view. 

It was Friday and we rested quietly in 
camp, making acquaintance with our 
neighbors. In harvest time the well-to- 
do natives of Shib’a leave their houses 
and camp out in huts and booths. Near 
our tent one of the wealthiest fam- 
ilies were camping. The head of the 
house was evidently the grandmother, a 
dignified matron, with portly bearing and 
splendid set head. Altho a Mohamme- 
dan, she kept her face uncovered, cordial- 
ly received our call and promptly re- 
turned it, chatting with us and drinking 
tea with perfect freedom. You could see 
easily she was an aristocrat. She had the 
noble air. Her blue veil, bound to her 
forehead by a fillet, fell: behind and 
around her. I think her husband was 
there also, but my uncertainty may be 
taken as an index of his importance ‘in 
the vicinage. From her little booth she 
regulated the varied work. One son took 
care of the cows and goats. Another 
drove the patient ox around the golden 
circle of the threshing floor. Cornfields, 
vineyards, tobacco, must all be looked 
after. Cheese must be made. Loads of 
wood and fagots must be got from the 
oak forests. An income of twelve or fif- 
teen hundred dollars a year constituted 
this ‘lady a plutocrat of Shib’a. She 
brought her grandchildren when she 
called and proudly listened while the eld- 
est sang a hymn he had learned at the 
Mission School, but it was evidently a 
grievance that his prize was a hymn- 
book, not an arithmetic. Hassan, her 
youthful son, a lad of sixteen, was her 
favorite. He was to be married in a few 
days. 

We strolled down the gorge below the 
village, and tried to recognize in the 
cheerful, peaceful sunlight the grim 


scenes of our belated wandegings. Here 
was the gushing mill, there the distress- 
ing fork;.but the owl and the jackals 
were in hiding. In the village itself we 
saw many signs of industry. We found 
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the people sturdy and athletic, well- 
shaped and with regular features. They 
all bore a certain family resemblance, 
as if thinking the same thoughts and do- 
ing the same things had unified the type. 
There were two curious exceptions. One 
was a muleteer. He had traveled far—to 
Jerusalem, to Damascus, to the sea coast. 
He had lost the Shib’a look and might be 
from anywhere. A roving air, an expres- 
sion of varied intelligence, marked him 
the cosmopolitan. The other exception 
was a lad trained in the Mission School 
at Sidon. He, too, no longer represented 
Shib’a. An academy training had ef- 
faced everything typical. 

Shib’a’s contact with nature is direct. 

How easily could she live were she cut 
off from the rest of the world! The ax 
resounding on the hillside tells of the 
wood that is sought for fuel and car- 
pentry. Her fields produce grain, and 
her mills grind it into flour. Her trees 
and gardens furnish nuts, fruit and vege- 
tables.. From the vineyards come grapes, 
raisins and treacle. From the flocks, 
meat,.mild cheese, wool and hair. Her 
own rocks give stone for house and 
church. Her children make shoes, weave 
cloth, and manufacture (by hand loom) 
the warm black cloaks of goat’s hair. 
Send her a little iron for implements, 
some. articles of wear, a bit of salt and 
sugar, she will return you charcoal, to- 
bacco and walnuts, and then take care of 
herself. 

But the struggle is a hard One. Na- 
ture sometimes resists most actively. As 
we lay in the tent at night we often heard 
a sudden shot, reverberating from hill to 
hill. Then rose cries and shoutings, with 
rattling of tins and beatings of sticks on 
stones. Bruin is abroad and there is no 
sleep for the vineyard keepers! He loves 
grapes and will devour—so says a hale 
old man with a fine white beard, who 
presses a luscious bunch upon me—two 
donkey-loads of the fruit in a night. 
Nothing but noise will frighten the bear. 
If he is wounded by a shot he runs up hill, 
clutching at large stones, with his paws, 
and throwing them at the pursuer with 
an awkward backward fling, illustrated 
dramatically by the old gentleman, who 
gropes up the hill, head downward, hurl- 
ing down stones, which we prudently 
dodge. 

Saturday we rose very early. We had 
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planned the ascent of Hermon, and not- 
withstanding the threatening weather, we 
determined to try it. Mounting horses, 
we followed the guides up a valley, up a 
steeper one, and then up the steepest, 
which brought us to the main ridge, tho 
not to the summit. From this point the 
‘ clouds, mist and rain drove us back to 
our camp in the bosom of the mountain, 
with six hours wasted. Meanwhile the 
tent had been moved higher up the val- 
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the tent and suddenly gazed upon a won- 
der. For the barren mountain which 
walls up the end of the valley not a mile 
away was on fire with a brilliant crimson, 
rich and deep. It had drawn very near. 
Every rot‘ was distinct and every rock 
was lar. as with an inner fire. A 
sharp line’'was drawn upon the hills be- 
tween the crimson and the gray, between 
the warmth and the cold. It was myste- 
rious, holy, more like the “light that 


The Upper and the Nether Millstone 


ley, close by the fountain which gives 
birth to the brook. Pegs had been 
strengthened, ropes tightened, and a 
trench dug about; in a word, all was 
ready for a storm. We passed the re- 
mainder of the day in gloom and damp. 
Toward evening I made a call on. our 
former neighbors. They were. seated on 
the floor of the hut where they had kin- 
dled a cheerful fire, at which a small boy 
was luxuriously warming his toes. 

When I came out, it was into a cold, 
gray world, with its cold gray hills, and 
its cold gray sky. Out of the pall of 
cloud and mist which hung thickly over 
the west there seemed to come no gleam 
of sunset light. I turned to go toward 








never was on sea or land ” than anything 
I had ever hoped to see. 

When Sunday morning broke, clear 
and bright and blue, the night itself 
seemed like a dream. A wild night it 
was, with flashes of lightning, thunder 
rolling as it can roll only over Hermon, 
and torrents of rain. What an exhilara- 
tion in the air! Shib’a seemed to have 
lifted herself five thousand feet higher, 
and she had an elevation of five thousand 
feet before. We wandered quietly over 


the steep hills about the tent, and the old 
phrases, “ basking in the sun,” “ healing 
in its beams,” had a delightful new mean- 
ing. We sat under a solitary walnut on a 
We looked 


knoll on the lofty hillside. 











up and watched a girl ascending the slope 
with slow, strong tread. She wore a blue 
gown, over full trousers, with a pink 
mantle open in front. Her long white 
veil was fastened to the head by a colored 
handkerchief. “She stopped ‘fore a log, 
seven feet long and a foot -diameter, 
bent over it, slowly lifted i., piaced it on 
her head, poised it, then stalked down 
the hill with a splendid motion, her arms 
uplifted to hold and balance the log. In 
the afternoon I attended a pleasant serv- 
ice in the village, conducted by the lad 
educated in the Sidon Academy. He bore 
bravely the somewhat. sharp criticisms 
made by a half crusty, half genial, audi- 
tor, who did not quite relish being in- 
structed by a neighbor’s child. 

Soon after midnight, on Monday, we 
were taking our breakfast. Our guide, 
Abu Selim, was ready with a lantern, and 
we followed him along the upward path 
we had traveled two days before. It was 
a silent, lonely ride. In an hour we left 
the first valley and took the sharp ascent 
to the right. The horses toiled along and 
there was no need of dismounting. Now 
and then Abu Selim offered a remark or 
broke out into a wild tune. It was not 
cold, but grew chillier. The mountain 
was bare, stony but not extremely rug- 
ged. We passed a fountain where we 
filled a pair of earthenware bottles, which 
we slung, John Gilpin-wise, on either side 
of a horse. The sky seemed clear, but 
the stars were not bright. At last we 
turned to the left and entered the steepest 
valley. It was still dark, but the patch of 
sky over the ridge to the south began to 
brighten and brighten, when suddenly up 
shot Venus, brilliant, full-orbed, stately, 
while lagging wearily after her came the 
late, ragged-edged moon, looking yellow 
and languid as she followed the clear, 
fresh planet. 

We still needed Abu Selim’s lantern, as 
our horses heavily climbed the final as- 
cent leading to the ridge, whence we had 
been driven back by the storm on our first 
attempt. As we emerged from the dusky 
valley, the very instant that our eyes were 
on a level with the ridge, which com- 
mands the great plains below, lo! as sud- 
denly as one turns up a lamp it was day! 
Day before us, and day above us; yes, 
and day in the valley below, from the 
darkness of which we had just come. It 
was bewildering—a moment before the 
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darkness had been between me and my 
father’s face, and now every feature was 
plain! Abu Selim blew out his lantern 
and hid it behind a rock. 

We had still to ride along the ridge 
which ascends for a thousand feet to the 
final summit. It was a race to get there 
before the sun. To see the great world 
waking into light and color from these 
tremendous hights was an ever changing 
excitement. I think the horses shared 
in it. We fixed our eyes on the brighten- 
ing east as if our watchfulness might 
keep the sun back.. But when we were 
within a hundred feet of the summit I 
looked behind me and saw two smooth 
knobs of rock glowing with burnished 
gold. Thesunhad won! However, we 
were near enough to the top to get the 
great effect we had come to see. Out of 
the distant Mediterranean seemed to rise 
a noble mountain, its symmetrical cone, 
the counterpart of the peak upon which 
we stood. Clouds floated around its feet 
—real clouds, far more substantial than 
the seemingly massive mountain which 
they caressed. They remained over the 
sea, when, in two or three minutes the 
glorious rising of the purple mountain 
vanished to return no more till next day’s 
rising sun should again fling the shadow 
of Hermon up against the Western sky. 
The dream mountain was sufficient re- 
ward for all our exertions, and we could 
bear the disappointment of a hazy view. 
We had to imagine Damascus in its green 
gardens, and the waters of Merom, as 
well as the more distant Sea of Galilee 
and the Dead Sea, which clearer days had 
revealed to other travelers. The long line 
of Lebanon, the masses of Anti-Libanus 
and the plain of the Bekaa between were 
clear but dull and lifeless in coloring. 
However, memory tinted the landscape 
with hues of orange, buff, pink, rose, lav- 
ender, vermilion, green, for had we not 
from the opposite Lebanon looked down 
upon those colors brightening, fading, 
merging into each other, as the light va- 
ried over the plains? 

Near the summit is a cave where tour- 
ists sometimes spend the night. There 
are traces of a ruined temple to be seen. 
Hermon is about ten thousand feet above 
the sea, but the amount of snow remain- 
ing through the summer varies from year 
to year. We found only a patch or two. 
We spent some time in strolls over the 
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top before our descent. This was quite we visited the castle of Banias, above 
rapid and we arrived early in camp. The Czsaret-Philippi, and were no longer in 
next day, riding over the lower slopes, the “ Bosom of Hermon.” 


Beirut, Syria. 


The Solace of Easter 


By Susie M. Best 


SPOKE to the sea 
When the tide rolled in, 
And I said, “ You’ve been 
To the world’s far side: 
Oh, where is she 
Who they say has died?” 
But the tide had never a word to say 
Tho I waited and watched till it rolled away. 


I spoke to the sun 
When it set at night, 
And I said, “ Your light 
Has been far and wide; 
Oh, where is the one 
Who they say has died?” 
But the sun had never a word to tell 
Tho I watched till it sank where the shadows dwell. 


To the wind I wept 

As it hurried by— 

“Oh, low and high 
On your wings you ride, 
Oh, where is she kept 
Who they say has died?” 
But the wind had nothing to tell my ear, 
Tho I listened with all my soul to hear. 


I spoke to each star 
Of the upper blue, 
And I said, “ From you 
There is naught can hide— 
Is she near or far 
Who they say has died?” 
But the stars-were silent, alas! alas! 
As the sea,-and the sun, and the winds that pass. 


I spoke to my God 
As I knelt in prayer, 
And I said, “ Thy care 
Is our guard and guide; 
Is she ‘neath the sod 
Who they say has died?” 
And the answer came as a trumpet calls, 
“ She abides with me in the heavenly halls.” 


CincinnaTI, Onto. 












How to Make a Church Pay” 


By the Rev. Russell H. Conwell 


[The Temple—Grace Baptist Church- at Broad and Berks streets, in Philadelphia, has the largest Protestant 
congregation in America. There are over 3,000 members of the church, a net incréase of 4,800 during the nineteen 
years’ pastorate of Mr. Conwell. Connected with the church are the Temple College, non-sectarian, with 4.200 
students, a total of 45,000 since its inception ; the Samaritan Hospital, an institution which is all its name implies, with 
52 beds and an average of 1,200 patients per month ; and the Orphanage, which cares for the children of firemen and 
policemen who have lost their lives in the performance of their duties. During the ten and one-half years preceding 
Mr. Conwell’s pastorate Grace Church raised $53,442.67, since he has taken charge the total income has been $252,000. 








—Epror.] 


NYTHING that lightens the cares 
of humanity, brightens homes 
shadowed by grief, and molds into 

upright men and women the abandoned 
children of the world—pays, and pays 
well, for its existence. Churches do all 
of that, and more; and the time will never 
come when the people will feel that it will 
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pay them to do without the houses of 
God. 

But there are some churches—many in 
fact—that have recurring trouble in meet- 
ing the necessary expense of mainte- 
nance. A narrowed field gives well 
meant piety only a fraction of its full ef- 
fectiveness. From the unselfish hearts 
among the poorer congregations the cry 











* From an authorized interview for Tue InnePrEnpENT. 
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is heard again and again: “ What can we 
do to make our church pay?” And many 
—and strange—answers have been heard. 

When the question of how to make the 
church pay is to be considered, it must 
first be thoroughly understood that a 
church does not pay—no matter how 
large its revenues—when it fails to make 
the people, who do the paying, better, 
more prosperous and more happy. 

In common with other enterprises, a 
church, to be successful, must be con- 
ducted on strictly business principles. 
Value must be given for everything re- 
ceived. To mtake+the church pay, it must 
not be treated as an eleemosynary insti- 
tution, where people expect something 
for nothing. It is always a matter of fair 
exchange. The church belongs to the 
people. They pay for it. In return, the 
church gives them true happiness, which 
is peace of mind and material prosperity. 
Yes, material prosperity, for that church 
is a failure which fails to help-a man to 
make a better living. The practical vir- 
tues are no bar to prosperity in this com- 
munity, God be thanked. 

A few years ago the pastor of a small 


. country church in Massachusetts was per- 


plexed by the eternally dismaying ques- 
tion of how to make his church pay. He 
asked me about it. I advised him to 
study agricultural chemistry, dairy farm- 
ing and household economy. I meant it 
seriously, and he took it seriously. He 
made his studies and he made them thor- 
oughly. On the Sunday when he 
preached the first practical sermon which 
was the outgrowth of his helpful learning, 
its topic was scientific manures, with ap- 
propriate scriptural allusions. He had 
just seventeen listeners. These seven- 
teen, however, were greatly interested. 
Later on, they discussed the remarkable 
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departure with their friends who had not 
attended the service. The result was that, 
within five Sundays, the church was 
packed with worshipers, who had dis- 
covered that heaven is not such a long 
way from earth, after all. 

The way to make a church grow is to 
make it grow. If you cannot see it grow- 
ing, it is either at a standstill or it is 
retrograding. There may be pastors who 
can perceive complete legitimacy of 
growth in churches where, while there is 
no fresh accession to the families included 
in the membership, the sons and daugh- 
ters, without the loss of one, follow rigid- 


ly and piously in the footsteps of their ~ 


parents. 

A growth like this is mere statu quo— 
little better than stagnation. The church 
militant advances, and its greatest value 
lies in the strangers whom it brings into 
the fold. New membership, always new 
membership, is the life blood of the living 
church. All means, consistent with hon- 
esty of purpose and dignity of bearing, 
are permissible in winning that ever new 
problem to solution, fresh membership. 

The church fair is no novelty; yet the 
true originator can find many novelties in 
its employment. Properly utilized, there 
are few means which are so effective in 
bringing the reluctant stranger to the 
doors. We held a fair, once, and we 
thought we would like to sell a safe. A 
ponderous thing, the modern safe, but a 
novelty at a church fair, and instrinsic- 
ally valuable. More valuable than the 
safe was its manufacturer, who, upright 
and respected, had never come to any of 
our services. A member of the commit- 
tee appointed for the fair—kindly, tactful 
and wise—called upon him and was ac- 
corded a reception bitter in its coldness. 

Give a safe? His host had never heard 
of such assurance; and as for churches, 
they were useless in general and nui- 
sances in particular. 

“Why, sir,” said the committeernan, 
“T can assure you that church people are 
merely trying, as well as they can, to lead 
worthy lives and to help others. May I, 
merely as a gentleman and a visitor, in- 
quire whether there is any specific cause 
for your antipathy ? ” 

There was, a long standing grievance, 
which the manufacturer had cherished 
for years. He told it, in the full blaze of 
indignation. His guest, to his surprise, 
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took a just and kindly view; and when 
the visit was ended each of them had 
found a friend. For two days the manu- 
facturer thought of that visit; and then 
he paid a visit on his own account. His 
visit was to the church. We received him 
cordially. He went away, and sent a 
handsome safe to represent him. But the 
safe was not enough; he felt that he him- 
self must be an integral part of the con- 
gregation. To-day he is one of our dea- 
cons. 

And the membership of Temple Bap- 
tist Church, which at first numbered go, 
is NOW 3,000. 

The son who is as good as the father is 
an excellent thing for the church; but the 
sons who are better than the fathers are 
more excellent. The strangers and the 
young people, these are the makings of 
the church of the present, and of the 
church of the future. Oh, this problem 
of the young people! It is more urgent 
than the mystery of the stranger. 

We have a Boys’ Brigade at the Tem- 
ple. It is not sectarian; it is not neces- 
sarily religious ; it is merely a boys’ brig- 
ade, organized on a thoroughly military 
basis, and open to every boy of good char- 
acter and possible physique who may care 
to join. There is something in boy na- 
ture that makes him want to be a soldier. 
It is astonishing how much there is also 
in boy nature that takes kindly to the 
hardest things of soldiering—obedience, 
discipline, hardy bearing and regularity 
of life. All denominations are repre- 
sented in our Boys’ Brigade, and there is 
a constant changing of its membership in 
three directions. One is the flow of. new 
boys into the several corps; the second is 
the flow of boys, more or less veteran, 
into callings or positions for which the 
Brigade has fitted them. Two of our boy 
soldiers are now West Point graduates. 
Another saw service in China at the relief 
of Pekin. And there are twenty of them 
who are officers in the Pennsylvania State 
Militia. The third flow of the boys of the 
Brigade is the movement that brings a 
great percentage of them into Temple 
Church as active, worthy, useful mem- 
bers of the congregation. And, best of 
all, not a few have brought their parents 
with them. The direct seizure of one of 
the most active principles existent in boy 
nature, known to the world as long ago as 
the days of Huckleberry Finn and Tom | 
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Sawyer, has brought that wonderful re- 
sult—parents following in the footsteps 
of their children. 

The prime essential is to find out just 
what the people most need, in a material 
as well as in a spiritual sense. Give them 
those very things, and do it as well as you 
can. Arouse their interest in the church 
and in its work. There will then be no 
need for sermons on “ How to Reach the 
Masses.” They will reach the church. 
Pastors will not wonder in the pulpit 
“why more do not go to church.” The 
question’s answer will become more and 
more the difficulty of securing quarters 
for those that do go. 

There is, moreover, a great need of 
men who dare be original—for men 
whose individuality is chastened, vigor- 
ous and elevating. There are many such 
men; and, in affairs religious, more of 
them are coming to the fore every day. 
They need not acquire any particularly 
orthodox intonation. The “ Bishop’s 
voice” belongs to a day now past. The 
new men are just themselves, as God 
made them, with hearts filled to overflow- 
ing with the earnest, manly desire to do 
good. Such men are rarely heard talking 
on topics which, one way or the other, 
will change no man’s life and conduct, 
and give him no genuine riches, peace 
and joy. They know, or feel, that a man 
is eloquent only to the ears of those who 
hear him; so their sermons are never 
made of dullness—the sin against the 
Holy Ghost, as brilliant Sidney Smith 
once termed it. 

Too often, in the past, the mistake has 
been committed of treating the every day 
—the real—man as an ideal personality. 
I remember attending a service out West 
where the preacher, a very sincere man, 
wis telling the congregation what it 
should do to raise the debt of the church. 
He held up the exalted nature of the 
ideal man, and exhorted them to be ideal 
Christians, and to give one-tenth of their 
goods as their tithe to God. He had no 
trouble, of course, in proving he was 
right. After the service, I was walking 
along with one of his parishioners who 
was my own intimate friend—a typical 
farmer. I noticed he was unusually quiet. 
Finally, looking at me somewhat quiz- 
zically, he remarked : 

“What a good thing it would be if 
hogs were horses!” 
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That’s just it. Hogs are not horses, 
and men are not angels. 

Men are men, and must be treated like 
men, at all times. Make them feel they 
are receiving their full money’s worth in 
a church, and they will gladly pay it. 
They must be made to feel that they are 
obtaining a real good; that it is a priv- 
ilege for them to be able to attend; and - 
that they are not doing it merely to please 
the pastor and the deacons. 

Nobody appreciates a thing which is 
too cheap. No church can afford to ap- 
pear worthless. Make the people feel 
that the church does not need them; they 
must learn to know they need the church. 
It can be done only by making the church 
so valuable, both to the individual and to 
the community, that neither can afford to 
let its utility diminish for lack of re- 
sources. Nor will they. It is merely the 
story of the good employee and of his em- 
ployer, who will pay all reasonable de- 
mands rather than lose his services. 
Everybody knows that any kind of a busi- 
ness which is of no benefit to the com- 
munity in which it is placed must of ne- 
cessity fail, if it depend upon the com- 
munity for its support. 

We have a college for this purpose. 
It is a college of the kind that teaches 
young men and women the practical af- 
fairs of every day life. It gives them a 
real business education; and, recently, 
courses have beeri introduced which will 
take them into the professions, on a level 
of education that compares with univer- 
sity training. It is a variant, on a greater 
scale, of the idea my friend in Massachu- 
setts used to bring his church nearer to 
its people; practical utility was at the 
bottom of both endeavors. 

Seven years ago we had a young man 
who attended the Temple on Sunday, and 
on week days scrubbed the floors of a 
bank. He attended church faithfully, and 
he scrubbed the floors faithfully. I have 
no doubt that the quality of his piety im- 
proved the quality of his scrubbing. But, 
so far as his worldly position was con- 
cerned, he remained a floor scrubber, and 
nothing more. The college, open to him, 
as it was to every one in the city and the 
country, offered him a small but genuine 
promise of improvement. Bank scrub- 
bers were not debarred from becoming 
bank clerks; and the learning that was 
necessary for his advancement was there, 
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always ready for him, before his eyes. 
He took advantage of the chance; he 
studied hard; it was not long before the 
soap and brush went into other hands, 
and the pen came into his. He is now the 
cashier of the bank whose floors he used 
to scrub. 

Every person should have a seat in the 
progressive church, and should pay for 
it. It is not essential that each should 
pay exactly the same amount for a seat of 
the same kind. That is a matter which 
can be easily adjusted to suit the purses 
of the people. But those who want seats 
regularly should pay regularly. 

At the Temple we have 3,100 pew 
places, all paid for; and the revenue de- 
rived is very large. Interest in church 
work is wonderfully fostered; and as for 
arrears of rent—well, there have been 
none during the past nineteen years. 

In speaking of free seats, I recall the 
fact that one day out in Chicago a friend 
and I were passing a church which bore 
a large announcement to the effect that 
“Everything is Free—Welcome Every- 
body.” Glancing at it in a casual way, 
my companion remarked : 

“T wonder where the preacher steals 
his salary?” 


The Lord 
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I think, myself, that if a collection 
must be taken up, the best plan is to tack 
a tin box at the door of the church, where 
people may drop in their nickels and 
dimes as they pass through. With us at 
the Temple, all contributions come in en- 
velopes. Double entry bookkeeping is 
employed, together with a perfect card 
system. In fact, all such matters are as 
thoroughly attended to as-in a factory. 
Out of a membership of 3,000, aJ but 230 
give regular contributions voluntarily. 
During one twelvemonth, all but eleven 
members gave throughout the year. 

The magnitude of the amount raised 
annually at this one church may be read- 
ily comprehended by the fact that, within 
a single year, $65,000 was spent, apart 
from church maintenance and improve- 
ment. The members of the congregation 
give for definite objects. If one man 
does not like foreign mission work, he 
contributes for the home mission, or for 
any other class of church work in which 
he feels a particular interest. 

It must never be forgotten that God 
helps those who help themselves. Show, 
in doing good, a real inspiration for hard 
work, and aid will not be long in forth- 
coming. 

PuiLapecpuia, Pa, 





of Death 


By Zitella Cocke 


ITHIN the gardens all is still, 
W As men at arms, in grim array, 
Fulfil the haughty High-priest’s will 
Where Joseph laid his Lord away.— 
But see! the East bursts forth in bloom 
And earth responsive throbs beneath,— 
The soldiers reel, and from the tomb 
Jesus is risen—the Lord of Death! 


The Roman guard kept watch below, 
Angelic legions watched above; 
And direst hate of fiend and foe 
Falls vanquished at the feet of Love. 
Death, who had all his arrows hurled, 
Now flees, a smitten, skulking wraith, 
While seraphs shout around the world 
The Lord and Christ is Lord of Death! 





Then let us keep the Holy Feast, 
Of death of Death, on Easter Day; 
Of love to man and God increased, 
Of sin°and malice put away. 
Ay, let our lives proclaim our creed, 
As with a sounding clarion’s breath, 
And let us rise with Him indeed, 
Who is our Lord, and Lord of Death! 


O mourning ones, lift up your heads! 

O breaking heart, awake to song! 
There is no darkness and no death, 

If ye but list th’ exultant throng 
Whose endless hallelujahs ring. 

Hear what the Easter triumph saith,—- 
Hear Angel and’ Archangel sing: 

The Lord and Christ is Lord of Death! 
Boston, Mass, 








An Unusual Approach to Epidaurus 


By Prof. Rufus B. Richardson, Ph.D. 


DirEcTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


ERHAPS the best way to study 
thoroughly a country as well as to 
enjoy it is to do what we do at 

home—namely, to wander over it at leis- 
ure, letting impressions settle in on us 
without making efforts to gather infor- 
mation. Unfortunately we seldom have 
time to do this in a foreign country. I 
count it, therefore, as a privilege that 
during two successive summers a resi- 
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dence, once on the Island of Kolanria, 
now called Poros, and once on the main- 
land opposite to it, in the territory of 
Troezen, furnished me an opportunity to 
become acquainted in this delightful way 
with a most interesting part of Greece. 
Not only did I pay frequent visits to the 
temple on the island, where Demos- 
thenes committed suicide, a temple at 
that time being excavated by Swedish 
archeologists, but I also made several ex- 
cursions to Troezen, Methana and Aegina, 
and once, breaking through the high moun- 
tain which opposite Poros approaches the 
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sea, I worked my way over it across the 
eastern prong of plane-tree-leaf shaped 
Peloponnesus to the old Dryopian town 
of Hermione, which, in its beautiful situ- 
ation at the innermost recess of a deep 
bay, rivals Troezen. 

For several weeks during one of these 
summers Mr. Kobbadias, the Greek 


Ephor-General of Antiquities, was our 
next neighbor; and subsequently, when 








-Remains of the Tholos 


he was excavating at Epidaurus, where 
he worked for five years after his bril- 
liant success on the Athenian Acropolis, 
an invitation from him was the occasion 
of my making a still longer excursion. 
My companion was a Greek neighbor. 
As it was summer, we made an earlystart, 
sailing along two hours to the harbor of 
Troezen, where we took horses which had 
preceded us. At five o’clock we were in 
the saddle. For an hour or more we 
skirted the shore as far as the nature of 
the land (if we may call bare rocks land) 
would allow it, passing in the rear of 
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Methana, that jagged Sierra which from 
Athens forms an impressive background 
for Aegina, and is itself projected against 
the higher mountans of the mainland. 
Then coming to a point where these 
mountains fall sheer into the sea some 
fifteen hundred feet, we were obliged to 
turn inland. The path, foreseeing the 
jumping-off place, took the turn betimes 
by climbing up with many a zigzag a 
face of the mountain which was not quite 
perpendicular. After a long pull we 
passed on our right a village called Low- 
er Phanari, which looked so much like 
an eyrie that one might think “ Lower ” 
was added in jest. But when with still 
more toil we reached another village 
called Upper Phanari, and looked down 
upon the other, we recognized the se- 
riousness of the distinction. There it 
lay, with its fifty-one houses, so far be- 
low us that it seemed almost level with 
the sea. 

Why anybody should ever choose to 
live so high up on the rocks as Upper 
Phanari was not at first apparent. But 
after a halt here for luncheon (brought 
with us, of course, for no traveler counts 
on living on such a region), and after 
two hours’ refreshing sleep on wooden 
benches we moved downward and in- 
land, and in a quarter of an hour came 
upon one of those little plains which sup- 
ported so many villages in ancient Greece. 
In this case an ancient village, the name 
of which we may never know, and which 
occupied the site of Upper Phanari, where 
it has left substantial traces of itself in 
the shape of walls, must have got a 
scanty support from this little plain. 
Both ancients and moderns rather than 
live in the plain preferred to live on the 
rocks above, altho it entailed carrying the 
produce and drinking water a mile, prob- 
ably that they might live in sight of the 
beloved sea. Our downward turn’ was 
soon exchanged for another upward one, 
our course being all the time northward 
and parallel to the shore. Once a great 
gap in the range separating us from the 
sea revealed not only the sea, but the 
whole of Methana, which, with all its 
hight, was so low that we looked over its 
peaks down into the sea. About four 
o'clock, refusing a‘turn into a broad 
mountain valley to the left, we turned 
sharply to the right and broke through 
the mountains by a narrow gorge, and 
were again on the outside with the whole 
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It was such a 
display of beauty that one shrinks from 


Saronic Gulf before us. 


enumerating its details. What imme- 
diately arrested our attention was that 
which lay at our feet. Here the moun- 
tains receded a little, giving place to a 
paradise of vines and trees, which made 
a marked contrast to the brown moun- 
tains on the one hand, and the blue sea on 
the other. The boundary lines of each 
color were very sharp. A large opening, 
very little of which we could see, ran 
back into the mountain to the left of the 
plain. Through this opening a stream 
came down, flowing even in the summer, 
a rare thing in Eastern Greece. 

This plain contained the ancient town 
of Epidaurus, and three hours’ distant, 
up through the opening in the mountains, 
lay the sanctuary of A®sculapius, called 
to-day the Hieron or Holy Place, which 
gave the town its importance. One trav- 
eling from Athens to Nauplia by sea is 
attracted by this single opening on the 
whole eastern shore of Argolis. But 
much as one would like to turn in here 
and explore the great opening, and go 
this way up to the “holy place,” the 
steamers take him along past it, unless he 
perchance gets off.at Aegina, and trusts 
himself to a sailboat to take him across. 
Travelers generally have to follow the 
beaten track; and I had visited the 
Hieron four times by the longer route 
from Nauplia before it befell me to ap- 
proach it by this road, which was trodden 
by the greater part of the tens of thou- 
sands who came to seek salvation from 
7Esculapius. 

We now wound our way down the 
mountain side, entering the village of 
Epidaurus at sunset, along with the 
troops of vintagers, from whose crates 
we took grapes to our hearts’ content. As 
for any payment, nobody thought of that, 
Now I got an interesting lesson in Greek 
hospitality. My companion had brought 
a letter of introduction to a man in this 
village whom we met coming in from his 
vineyard. He said that he was very 
busy disposing of his grapes, and could 
hardly be at his house at all that night. 
But he called one of his workmen and 
told him to take us to his house and see 
that we had the best room in it. We did 
not see him again until the next morning 
when we met him at four o’clock three 
miles up the valley on the road to the 
Hieron, already among his vines, The 
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pressure of New England haymaking is could have done no more. It was in the 
nothing compared with that of the vint- Homeric phrase, déotc bAtyn te olan te. His 
age season in Greece. Nothing could ex- offhand hospitality was to us a perfect 
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ceed the cordiality of our host in these godsend. We were lodged in the best 
two encounters by evening and morning house in the village, and made as free 
twilight. His hospitality was as hearty and easy as if we had been in an inn. 
as it was a matter of course. Angels Without him we should have come off 
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short. The village contained only about 
thirty houses, and most of these very un- 
inviting. In fact, a stranger would 
hardly seek shelter in any of them except 
under stress of weather. There is hard- 
ly a more neglected corner in Greece than 
this once important place, the mother 
city of Aegina, which lies in plain sight 
confronting it, two hours’ sail across the 
bay. Not only does no steamer put in 
here, but there was not even a sailboat in 
the harbor while we were there. We 
were told that no sailboat was owned by 
anybody in the village, an unheard of 
thing on a Greek coast. To send a tele- 
gram or to get a physician one must send 
to Piada, called also New Epidaurus, an 
hour and a half distant. A mail comes 
twice a week on horseback from Nauplia, 
all the way across the peninsula. 

In this neglected but most picturesque 
corner remain the walls of a stately 
acropolis on a rocky peninsula with a 
harbor on each side of it, and other re- 
mains of a great city protruding from the 
rich soil where this peninsula joins the 
mainland. 

But while the city has perished, the 
Hieron has in a certain sense come to life 
again. Here an area has been laid bare 
much larger than that excavated by the 
Germans at Olympia. The theater, the 
best preserved of all Greek theaters, was 
never entirely covered up, and was early 
and easily cleared. The project of hav- 
ing a grand presentation of ancient 
dramas here has often been broached but 


never carried out on account of the diffi-. 


culty of transporting and feeding the 
spectators necessary to the success of the 
project, to say nothing of lodging them. 
The acoustic properties of this theater 
are well known. One standing in front 
of the stage makes himself heard without 
effort by one sitting in the top row of 
seats. 

The finest building in the precinct was 
the so-called Tholos, a round building as 
highly ornamented as the Erechtheum at 
Athens, and boasting Polycleitus as its 
architect. The temple of Aésculapius 
was almost equally brilliant, but these 
two buildings do not exist except to the 
archeologist. We have inscriptions giv- 
ing most elaborate accounts of the con- 
struction of each of them; but of each 
building nothing remains except their 
foundations and broken fragments of 
their brilliant adornment. Were it not 
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for giving this description of a journey 
the appearance of a guide book I might 
speak of the Herculean labors of Mr. 
Kobbadias in excavating the Stadion and 
the little pleasure that the sight of it af- 
fords the layman. 

The great interest of the excavation 
really centers in the inscriptions discov- 
ered. Mr. Kobbadias looked up from his 
arduous work, the hot afternoon of our: 
arrival, upon a much defaced inscription, 
and said with an enthusiasm which means 
much in a quiet man: “ I tell you no man 
has a right to think that he understands 
Greek life if he has not read these in- 
scriptions of Epidaurus.”’ These inscrip- 
tions at any rate kept him from sleeping 
during the afternoon hours of summer 
days when nearly all Greeks sleep, even if 
they do not sleep nights. 

Among this material there is, perhaps,. 
nothing more .interesting than two long 
inscriptions, each containing records of 
twenty or more cases of miraculous 
cures wrought on sick people who came 
here and went to sleep in a long porch, 
remains of which survive. The cures 
are mostly wrought in dreams. Here is 
a sample (I quote from the stone) : 


“Case of a man with a cancer in his stom- 
ach. He went to sleep and had a vision. The 
god seemed to him to command his attend- 
ants to seize him and hold him that he might 
cut open his stomach. He himself seemed to 
be trying to run away; but the attendants 
caught him and bound him, while Aésculapius 
opened his stomach, cut out the cancer, sewed 
up the incision and released him from his 
bonds. And after this he went away healed; 
and the floor of the apartment was covered 
with blood.” 


The following case ascribes to the god 
the power to work cures upon an absent 
person: 


“Case of Arata of Sparta having dropsy. 
Her mother, leaving her in Sparta, slept and 
had a vision. It seemed to her that the god 
cut off her daughter’s head and hung up the 
body with the neck downward, and when a 
great quantity of water had run out, took the 
body down again and replaced the head upon 
the neck. After she had seen the vision she 
returned to Sparta, and found her daughter 
restored to health, having seen the same 
vision.” 

As if to put the seal of verification 
upon these cases, two inscriptions tell of 
doubters who were convinced of the, god’s 
power to heal, agains: their will. One 
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records the case of a man with all the fin- 
gers of one hand paralyzed except one, 
who seeing these tablets in the sacred 
precinct recording the miraculous cures 
laughed and doubted: 


“ Now this man, in his sleep, seemed to see 
the god seize hold of his hand and straighten 
out his fingers, and when the man, in doubt, 
kept opening and shutting his fingers to see 
whether it were really true the god seemed to 
ask him if he now doubted the truth of the 
inscriptions. When the man replied that he 
was convinced the god said to him, because 
you did not at once believe things that were 
in no wise incredible I give you the name of 
‘ The Doubter.’ ” 


This was the only vengeance inflicted by 
the mild god upon this “ doubting 
Thomas;” for “when day dawned he 
went away healed.” 

Some think that this great healing es- 
tablishment had two strings to its bow, 
and that alongside of the miraculous 
cures which drew the crowd there was a 
treatment which approached in some de- 
gree the regular practice of medicine. At 
any rate it is clear that water played a 
great réle here, not only from the in- 
scriptions, but also from the fact that the 
precinct is honeycombed with water 
pipes. Sunlight and good air were also 
doubtless operative. The Hieron lies in 
a bowl, high up, it is true, but finely pro- 
tected from the winds, especially the 
north wind and east wind. It possesses 
the qualities of a good winter resort. In 
summer it is now somewhat hot, but the 
air is certainly not so sultry as in the low- 
er lying parts of Argolis. As the pre- 
cinct is spoken of in ancient times as a 
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“ grove,” there must then have beenabun- 
dant shade all about. Numerous porches 
also with various exposures gave an op- 
tion between sun and shade. We should 
not go far astray in speaking of the 
Hieron as an ancient Carlsbad as well as 
an ancient Lourdes. But in its material 
equipment it was greatly superior to both; 
for from very early times down through 
the days of the Antonines one noble 
building after another was reared here 
under the supervision of the best archi- 
tects. 

When the cool of the day had come on 
we strolled over the sacred precinct, and 
then with Mr. Kobbadias and his family 
took dinner at a table set in the open air 
just behind the stage building. Close by 
us was the fine cavea of the theater, re- 
splendent with the light of a summer full 
moon. It is easily understood that such 
a visit is more impressive than the usual 
one from Nauplia, in which most of the 
day is taken up in coming and going, and 
one has but about three hours to see the 
place and take a hurried luncheon. 

Rising the next morning at two o’clock 
from our matresses on the floor beside the 
statues in the museum, we struck into a 
more Alpine road than even that by which 
we had come, into the roughest part of 
Argolis. At eight o’clock we passed the 
watershed between the Argolic and the 
Saronic gulfs, from which both are plain- 
ly visible, and here high up between Ort- 
bolithi and the Didyma we took our well 
earned breakfast beside a spring. At 
noon we were at the inns of Troezen and 
so almost home. 

ATHENS, GREECE, 


Holy Saturday 


By John B. Tabb 


CAME, O Death, to conquer thee, 
And overcome the Grave; 
But thou wast tenderer to me 
Than those I sought to save. 
Henceforth in benediction be, 
And teach mankind thy charity! 


Exticott Criy, Mp, 












The Cause of Variety Among Animals and Plants 


By H. W. Conn, Ph.D. 


Prorgessor oF BioLoGy In WesLeyAN UNIVERSITY 


(This article carries on and completes the article ‘* Variations, The Building Stones of Evolution,” by Prof. 


Conn, published last week.—Epiror.] 


S soon as we recognize the fact that 
variations are the building stones 
of evolution, there is forced upon 

us emphatically the question of the cause 
of variations. Why should animals show 
these differences, which, by accumulation, 
have given rise to the development of dif- 
ferent species? If we can find an answer 
to this question we shall have determined 
the primary law which lies at the founda- 
tion of evolution. If we cannot explain 
why variations should appear among ani- 
mals and plants we shall not have ex- 
plained the construction of species, even 
tho we understand the details of the 
building process. Altho as yet we have 
no very definite answer to this question, 
certain very important factors bearing 
upon the subject have been discovered 
within the last few years. 

There are manifestly in this connection 
two very different and important ques- 
tions. 

1. Why should the offspring of ani- 
mals and plants be /ike their parents? 
This question involves an explanation of 
the phenomenon of heredity. 

2. Why should the offspring of ani- 
mals be unlike their parents? This ques- 
tion involves an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon of variation. 

The first of these two questions in- 
cludes the explanation of the continuation 
of life, for if we could answer it we 
should know how it is that anifnals have 
continued to cover the earth’s surface 
age after age. We must recognize that 
heredity is one of the profoundest of 
mysteries, and that the whole phenom- 
enon of the perpetuation of species and 
the transmission of characters is one of 
the greatest puzzles of nature. No ex- 
planation of heredity has yet been made. 
It is true that within the last two decades 
biologists have given a partial explana- 
tion of why the child is like its parents. 
With this subject we are, however, not 
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here particularly concerned, since our im- 
mediate question is the explanation of va- 
riation rather than heredity. 

The second question, the explanation 
of variations, is one that involves not so 
much the continuation of life as the prob- 
lem of evolution. If strict heredity were 
the only factor in the perpetuation of 
species absolute uniformity would have 
been the result, and development, prog- 
ress and evolution an impossibility. The 
evolution of animals and plants from a 
low to a high stage has been dependent 
upon the appearance of variations in suc- 
cessive generations, which, by accumu- 
lation, have gradually produced the 
changes in species which constitute the 
evolution of type. In trying to answer 
the question why the offspring are un- 
like their parents we are trying to learn 
of the foundations of evolution. 

The studies and investigations of the 
last twenty years have shown quite con- 
vincingly that the explanation of varia- 
tions is connected with the phenomenon 
of sex. Sex differentiation is one of the 
marvels of nature. It is as evident in 
plants as in animals, for male and female 
plants are as sharply distinguished as 
male and female animals. It is found in 
the lower as well as in the higher plants, 
and in the lower as well as in the higher 
animals. It is true that among the very 
lowest organisms, those which are uni- 
cellular, and generally microscopic, there 
are some forms of life in which this phe- 
nomena of sex differentiation has not yet 
been found, and very likely it does not 
occur. It is also true that among some 
of the higher animals (some insects) and 
plants (fungi) there are instances where 
sex differentiation has not been found 
and where it may not occur. But these 
only serve to emphasize the extent of 
the phenomenon, for, with a few such ex- 
ceptions, the phenomenon of sex is near- 
ly universal among organisms, and runs 























through the whole scale of organic na- 
ture from almost the very lowest to the 
very highest forms of life. 

We commonly look upon this phe- 
nomena of sex as an essential part of 
the process of reproduction. But strange 
as it may seem sex differentiation has 
no direct or necessary connection with 
reproduction. Reproduction of animals 
and plants is always a process of divi- 
sion. Sometimes the animal divides 
into two equal halves, and sometimes into 
two or more unequal parts. Among low 
microscopic animals or plants the meth- 
od of reproduction is by dividing into 
two halves, each of which is like the other 
and each of which becomes at once an in- 
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Fig. 1.—Showing the method of reproduction by 
simple division 


dependent living individual (Fig. 1). 
Each piece may, after division, grow and 
later divide again, and this process may 
go on indefinitely. It is, indeed, the only 
method of reproduction known among 
some animals. 

While among higher animals and 
plants the method of producing offspring 
is frequently the same, it often happens 
that the pieces into which the organism 
divides are not of equal size. A weeping 
willow tree may be multiplied indefinite- 
ly by simple division, for if a branch is 
broken from the tree and is planted in 
the ground it takes root and produces a 
new tree like the original. Every horti- 
culturist knows that most plants can be 
multiplied by “slips,” which are simply 
fragments of the plant placed in condi- 
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tion to develop roots and grow into a 
new plant. Similar multiplication by. di- 
vision is also common among animals. In 
the lower groups of animals it is uni- 
versal, and in some of the moderately 
high groups this simple method of repro- 
duction is still found. If an earth worm 
is cut into two pieces each piece lives and 
becomes an independent individual. 
While the earth worm does not natural- 
ly multiply in this way, some closely al- 
lied animals do naturally thus divide and 
reproduce themselves. 

Among higher animals, however, this 
simple method of reproduction has usual- 
ly disappeared, and has been replaced by 
a third kind of division. The organism, 
instead of dividing into two parts, di- 
vides into a large number—each of which 
is capable of growing into a new individ- 
ual. It usually happens that in these 
cases one of the parts is large, and, in- 
deed, comprises most of the animal, 
while the others are very small. The 
small pieces are called spores or eggs. 
But whatever we call them, each is able 
to grow into a new individual. Thus 


“even here the process of reproduction is 


one of division. Indeed division is the 
only method of multiplication that the 
biologist knows, and this process of di- 
vision is quite independent of sex differ- 
entiation. 

But in most groups of animals and 
plants there is added to this phenomenon 
of division, and usually closely connected 
with it, the second phenomenon of sex. 
The almost universal appearance of sex 
has forced upon biology the questions, 
What is sex, and what is its purpose? 
For our purpose in the study of the cause 
of variation sex differentiation may be 
regarded as consisting of two chief fac- 
tors. 

1. Division.—Just as in simple multi- 
plication, already mentioned, so in the 
phenomenon of sexual reproduction the 
organism divides into many pieces. One 
piece is large, while the others are nu- 
merous and very much smaller. The 
small pieces, like spores, already men- 
tioned, contain within themselves a con- 
densed representation of the whole in- 
dividual, and each if it grows into a new 
individual will become like the original 
of which it is a piece. But these small 
pieces are of two kinds. One is mod- 
erately large, and called an egg, Fig. 2A, 
while the other is very minute and is 
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called a sperm, Fig. 2B. The former is 
also called the female, and the latter the 
male cell. But whether large or small, 
each of these cells is a condensed epitome 
of the individual of which it is a part. 

2. Union.—The essential feature of 
sex is that two of these minute cells, con- 
taining each the condensed characters 
of the adult, fuse with each other and a 
new individual is developed from the 
fused mass. This would produce an in- 
dividual with double characters were it 
not for one curious fact. Before the two 
cells, male and female, unite, each of 
them throws away part of its important 
characters in order to make room for 
those coming from the other. In Fig. 2A 
is shown an egg in the center of which 





characteristics in order to make room for 
others which are brought in by the male 
cell. After this final union of the two 
cells the combined cell develops into a 
new individual, which will, of course, 
share in the characters of the two parts 
of which it was composed. 

This phenomenon by which the cell 
throws away part of its characteristics 
and receives in turn a similar set from an- 
other individual may or may not be as- 
sociated, with reproduction. Commonly 
it is, and we usually look upon sex as a 
part of the phenomenon of multiplica- 
tion. But it is not necessarily so. Among 
the lower organisms there are some cases 
in which a process such as that referred 
to is found to be quite unrelated to the 





Fig. 2A.—An Egg. The minute rods in the center 


are believed to be the chief location of the char- 
acters which develop into the adult animal. 

B.—A Male Cell. The dark spot corresponds to 
the rods within the egg. 


are two groups of minute black rods. 
Close by is shown the male cell, B, also 
showing a black mass. Fig. 3 shows 
that the egg later extrudes from itself 
six of these little rods, retaining only 
two, fc. Fig. 2 also shows that the male 
cell m c has entered the egg and brought 
with it two similar rods, so that the egg 
now contains four rods, two from the 
male and two from the female. There 
is proof that these rods contain within 
them the characters of the animal from 
which the egg came. Hence this proc- 
ess, shown in Figs. 1 and 2, is one by 
which the egg throws away part of its 


Fig. 3—An Egg at a Later Stage. It has dis- 
charged part of its rods, retaining only two, f c. 
Meantime the male cell has entered, bringing two 
similar rods. The four unite together later, so 
that the resulting egg contains material from 
two different animals 


phenomena of reproduction. In some 
single celled animals (Paramecium) the 
animals come together and interchange 
material with each other, Fig. 4. After 
having thus exchanged with each other 
they separate and continue their life ap- 
parently unaffected thereby, and the 
whole phenomenon perhaps has nothing 
to do with their multiplication. Their re- 
production by division may go on with- 
out such union, for the animals continue 
to grow and divide both before or after 
they thus exchange these materials. Such 
a union of cells, independent of reproduc- 
tion, is a rare phenomenon, but since it is 
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found in a number of cases it shows that 
this sex exchange of material is not nec- 
essarily connected with the phenomenon 
of multiplication. 

Conversely, the phenomenon of multi- 
plication ‘is not necessarily connected 
with sex. This we have already seen 
from the fact that so large a proportion 
of plants and animals are capable of re- 
producing almost indefinitely without any 
indication of sex differentiation. 

Altho these two phenomena, sex dif- 
ferentiation and multiplication, are not 
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Fig. 4.—Sex (7?) union of single celled animals. 
The individuals exchange parts of the rods, after 
which they separate. This has probably nothing 
to do with reproduction. 


necessarily associated they are neverthe- 
less, in most animals and plants, con- 
nected with each other. Among the low- 
er animals and plants they are occasion- 
ally separate and independent, but among 
the higher ones they are, on the other 
hand, almost universally combined in one 
process. 

The fact that this: phenomenon of sex 
differentiation is so universal among ani- 
mals and plants is sufficient in itself to 
point out and emphasize its extreme im- 
portance. With the immense variety 
which we find among animals and plants, 
with the high and low organization of 
different groups, with their wonderful 
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differences in habits, in structure and in 
organization, the fact that almost uni- 
versally through the whole series is 
found this phenomenon of sex differen- 
tiation indicates most convincingly the 
very great importance of the phenom- 
enon. We are naturally forced to ask 
what is the purpose of this peculiar union 
of cells in animals and plants? Why 
should sex have so uniformly been de- 
veloped, if it is not necessary for repro- 
duction ? 

There is a growing conviction that in 
some way this phenomenon is closely con- 
nected with the appearance of variations. 
If so, the whole evolution of the animal 
and vegetable kingdom is, in a measure, 
based upon sex. The suggestion of 
a connection between variations and sex 
phenomenon is a natural one, for sex 
union quite easily explains the appear- 
ance of variations. If an animal divides 
itself into two parts, each of which be- 
comes a new and independent individ- 
ual, it is quite natural to assume that the 
two individuals would be alike. If the 
animal divides into many pieces, each of 
which has the essential characteristics of 
the parent, it is natural to assume that the 
individuals thus resulting shall be alike. 
If a star fish should divide itself into ten 
thousand pieces, one of which is the orig- 
inal adult, and the others are eggs which 
contain the characters of the adult con- 
centrated into a single cell, it is again 
natural to assume that the pieces shall be 
essentially alike, and that, if the ten thou- 
sand eggs developed into whole inde- 
pendent individuals, they would be all 
like the parent and all like each other. In 
a word, then, this phenomenon of multi- 
plication by the universal process of di- 
vision gives us a partial explanation of 
the facts of heredity, since it explains 
why the offspring resemble the adults. 

Quite different would it be when each 
of the eggs of the star fish which con- 
tains the characters of the parent should, 
before it grows into an independent in- 
dividual, throw away half of its charac- 
ters and receive an equivalent quantity 
from a second individual. When this oc- 
curred it is quite manifest that the in- 
dividuals that result from the combined 
cell would no longer be exactly like the 
individuals that produced either of the 
cells which thus united. It would con- 
tain part of the characters of the indi- 
vidual that produced the egg, combined 
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with some of those of the individual that 
produced the male cell. The result will 
be that the offspring coming from an egg 
which had thus united with a male cell 
would be like neither parent, but different 
from both. In other words, the ten 
thousand offspring of the star fish, re- 
sulting from the ten thousand eggs which 
had united with ten thousand male cells 
from other individuals, would not be all 
alike, but would, perhaps, show ten thou- 
sand different variations, resulting from 
differences in the origin of the individual 
cells which united together. We have in 
this union of the sex cells a cause of va- 
riation among the offspring, and we 
should expect to find that this form of 
multiplication would give rise to animals 
which would show great variations 
among themselves. 

Thus it is that the phenomenon of sex 
differentiation and the union of sex cells 
furnishes a simple and a natural explana- 
tion of the appearance of variations 
among animals. There is a growing be- 
lief among biologists that this explana- 
tion at least approximates to the truth, 
and while there are some facts which are 
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yet unexplained by this simple sugges- 
tion, there are many others that fall into 
line with the theory advanced so closely 
as to convince biologists that this sug- 
gestion contains a truth, even tho it may 
not be the whole truth. If the view thus 
advanced be a true one we see at once 
the great significance in nature of this 
universal phenomenon of sex differentia- 
tion. It is the foundation of variation 
among animals and plants, and, inas- 
much as evolution in general is based 
upon variation, we see thus that this phe- 
nomenon of sex differentiation, running 
through the whole scale of nature from 
the microscopic cellular plant to the high- 
est plants and animals, is the foundation 
of the evolution of the animals and 
plants which has characterized the his- 
tory of nature. We see, too, that we 
must look upon sex differentiation in ani- 
mals and plants not as an essential fea- 
ture of reproduction, for a reproduction 
is perfectly possible without it, but as a 
means adopted in nature to introduce the 
endless variety which characterizes living 
organisms. 
Mippietown Conn. 


The New Secretary of the Navy 


By L. A. Coolidge 


[The author of the following article is the Washington correspondent of the Boston Journal and other papers. 
He has been a personal friend of Secretary Moody for many years.—Epror.] 


HE most obvious qualities of Wil- 
liam H. Moody are pugnacity and 
virility. He is a born fighter, and 

he has the physical endowment which 
goes appropriately with his disposition— 
not that he is prone to hunt trouble; on 
the contrary, he avoids altercations; but 
if one comes to him, or if he has taken 
his position finally on a question either 
in politics or in the law, he is ready to sup- 
port it up to the very limit. He will ex- 
haust all his resources in order to win 
his point. That is the trait which first 
commended him to President Roosevelt, 
and which, combined with other traits, 
led to his selection for Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Stockily built, a trifle under medium 
hight, with broad shoulders upon which 
a well shaped head is sturdily set, Mr. 


Moody is the very picture of masculine 
aggressiveness. Alertness of mind is 
coupled happily with alertness of body. 
In his middle age he is reaping now the 
good fruit of an athletic youth. As a 
boy and as a young man he was devoted 
to the sports of the field. He played 
ball, he rode, he walked, he did nothing 
to lower the standard of the sturdy stock 
from which he sprang. 

William Henry Moody was born on 
December 23d, 1853, in the little farming 
town of Newbury in Essex County, 
Mass., in the district which he now rep- 
resents in Congress. He comes from a 
typical New England family. Most of 
his ancestors were prosperous farmers 
and seafaring men from the time the 
first Moody arrived in the Massachusetts 
colony in 1634. He had the early train- 
































ing which was common to boys of his 
station. He went to Phillips Academy 
in Andover, and then to Harvard Uni- 
versity, where he graduated in 1876. 
There is little to say of his school and 
college life except that he acquitted him- 
self with credit. He was a wholesome, 
healthy boy, not over addicted to study 
nor passionately fond of books. For 
some boyish offense he was suspended 
from the academy for part of one term— 
a sign that the human side of him was 
even then in evidence. On the whole, he 
rendered a good account of himself, and 
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made a record which was well up to the 
average. 

From the time he left college until the 
day he entered the House of Representa- 
tives he was a lawyer and nothing else. 
He settled down in Haverhill; a few miles 
from his native town, and fought his way 
up at the bar. He took all sorts of cases, 
and no case was too small to command 
all his energy, if that was neéded to bring 
it to a successful conclusion. He was 
made city solicitor, and a little later he 
was elected district attorriey for the 
county—a position which he filled from 
1890 to 1895 with such success that on 
the death of General Cogswell, the rep- 
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resentative in Congress, he was nomi- 
nated for the vacant seat in Congress 
without opposition. Nobody else was 
even considered for the place. As a 
prosecuting officer he was fearless and 
unresting. He was an enemy of all evil 
doers, and they hated him with good 
reason. In Lawrence, the largest city of 
the district, there was a board of boodle 
aldermen who had been taking money 
for granting liquor licenses. Moody set 
out to bring them to punishment. They 
were well entrenched, powerful and un- 
scrupulous. They threatened him, and 
tried to bully him. But he pursued them 


relentlessly and finally landed five of 


them in jail. It was a long, hard fight, 
and after it was over he went abroad to 
rest from the effects of it. Friends of 
the men whom he had convicted were 
bound to bring him to grief. They put 
detectives on his track in the hope that 
they might find something to smirch his 
character. But they had their labor for 
their pains. It is said that in those days 
there were times when he was in danger 
for his life. But he went about his busi- 
ness unconcernedly, and pounded the 
malefactors wherever they appeared. 

The most famous case with which 
Moody was associated was the trial of 
Lizzie Borden, charged with the mysteri- 
ous murder of her father and mother in 
Fall River in the early nineties. Fall 
River was not in his district, but Mr. 
Knowlton, the attorney-general of the 
State, selected Mr. Moody from all the 
other district attorneys to assist in the 
prosecution of the case. Both men real- 
ized from the beginning that they had an 
almost hopeless fight of their hands. 
Sympathy for the prisoner was so great 
throughout the State as to create intense 
feeling even against the prosecuting at- 
torneys who were merely performing 
their official duty. But the two men 
fought it out with hard-headed thorough- 
ness, firmly believing in the guilt of the 
accused. A sympathetic jury brought in 
a verdict of not guilty, but Moody’s work 
in the case was such as to win him the re- 
spect of every lawyer in the State. 

In politics Mr. Moody’s experience has 
been confined to his six years’ service in 
the National House of Representatives. 
He is not much of a politician as politi- 
cians go. He was never even a member 


of his State Legislature or of his City 
Council. 


There are not many Congress- 
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men of whom this can be said. When 
he entered Congress he was in no hurry 
to make himself conspicuous. He made 
up his mind to watch the machine for a 
while to see how it worked before forc- 
ing himself upon the attention of the 
House. He studied every question as it 
came up, observed closely the peculiari- 
ties of the leaders and bided his time. His 
opportunity came in due season. He was 
appointed a member of the Elections 
Committee, which had to pass upon the 
contested elections case of Rinaker vs. 
Downing. In an Illinois district, Down- 
ing, the Democratic candidate, had been 
returned as elected over Rinaker, the Re- 
publican, by a bare majority of forty 
votes. Rinaker contested the seat, and 
the Republican majority of the Elections 
Committee reported that he was entitled 
to it by a majority of thirty votes. The 
new Representative had studied hard on 
the case. He went to the very bottom of 
it with all the light he could get, but he 
could not in conscience agree with the 
conclusions reached by the majority of 
the committee. He joined the Demo- 
crats in making a minority report, and 
he led the fight for thé minority report 
on the floor with an aggressiveness and 
vigor and a mastery of the.subject which 
riveted the attention of the House. Said 
he: 


“T take it that, in a matter of this kind, the 
decision of which will take a seat in this body 
from one man and give it to another, every 
man must be the keeper of his own conscience. 
I have examined this case with the utmost care 
and the utmost ability that I could bring to it, 
and the conclusion which I arrived at in the 
first place has been reinforced by further re- 
flection. I believe that if the decision of the 
majority of the committee is sustained by this 
House it will be an outrage upon the people 
of the Sixteenth Congressional District of 
Illinois, and a stain upon the good name of 
the Fifty-fourth Congress. I make no impu- 
tation upon the motives of any man who may 
disagree with me, but I state to this House the 
deliberate conclusion at which I have arrived.” 


He moved to recommit the case to the 
committee with instructions to recount 
such part of the vote as might fairly be 
deemed in dispute, and after a bitter 
fight his motion carried. It is thorough- 
ly characteristic of the man that when by 
this recount it appeared that Rinaker was 
entitled to the seat, he turned about and 
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successfully led the fight which resulted 
in giving it to him. 

Mr. Moody’s action in this Rinaker case 
not only first made him conspicuous in 
the House, but the incident is typical of 
his career there. Altho he has been an 
intense Republican the judicial bent of 
his mind and his rugged honesty have 
more than once made him take exception 
to the course of his party associates when 
he believed them to be in the wrong. He 
approaches every question with as un- 
biased a mind as if he were a judge sit- 
ting on the bench. But when he has 
reached his conclusion he defends it with 
all the earnestness and enthusiasm of a 
lawyer pleading a cause in which he im- 
plicitly believes. 

Mr. Moody’s great work in the House 
has been as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, where he is re- 
garded as Chairman Cannon’s most ef- 
ficient lieutenant. He knows every item 
in every appropriation bill which passes 
through his hands, and can defend its 
presence there in a rough and tumble 
fight on the floor. For several years he 
has had in charge the great Sundry Civil 
Appropriation bill, not a paragraph of 
which has slipped by him without the 
closest scrutiny. He is absolutely honest 
in his intellectual processes. It would be 
morally impossible for him to advocate 
for reasons of party expediency or for 
any other reason any proposition which 
he did not inwardly and completely in- 
dorse. He masters every subject which 
he approaches. He devoted one entire 
summer to studying the intricate rules of 
the House, so that when he came back to 
Washington there was no man on the 
floor who could surpass him in a parlia- 
mentary dispute, and altho he was one 
of the youngest members of the House 
in point of service, he was seriously re- 
garded as a candidate for Speaker to suc- 
ceed Mr. Reed. He is to-day looked 
upon as the most promising of the young- 
er men in the House, and there are many 
who think he is abandoning the possibili- 
ties of a great career in leaving it. But 
with his clearness of vision, integrity, 
courage and capacity for work, it is hard 
to overestimate his possibilities at the 
head of a great executive department like 
that of the Navy. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
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Rossinis ‘“Stabat Mater” 


By Aldis Dunbar 








HE snow lies white upon us as we enter, 


Yet here within is light, and warmth, and song. 
Forget that drifts surround our homeward pathway, 
That winter winds are blowing, fierce and strong. 


“ Fia, mater, fons amoris.” 
The whitewashed walls—rough benches disappear. 
I hear the swelling of a mighty organ,— 
The waves of sound rush toward me, deep and clear. 


“ Fac ut ardeat cor meum.” 
It trembles far above me as I kneel. 
“In amando Christum Deum.” 
With closed eyes, around me I can feel 


The shadowy gloom on walls and time worn pillars. 
Yet upward glance reveals the radiance fair— 
Of dying sunlight,—red through western windows, 

On carven arches, rising high in air. 


Beyond these walls, so gray and old and hoary, 
My dreamy thoughts stray to my homeward way ; 

Where rosy blossoms from the trees are falling,— 
Scented with summer,—tempting me to stay. 


“ Quando corpus morietur,” 
Deeper now the dusky shadows fall. 

“ Fac ut animae donetur.” 
Still the organ seems to thrill and call. 


“ Paradisi”’—still in air is ringing. 
Dark and cold the pavement here below. 
“ Paradisi”’—fair departing glory— 
Fainter now the golden sunset glow. 


“ Paradisi,—Paradisi,-—” 
Bow the head in prayer before you go. 

“ Gloria—” The dream of rest is over. 
Come you back to earth, and wind, and snow. 








































The American Negros 


Negro’s Soul 


Religion for the African 


By Bishop Levi J. Coppin 


Or THE AFRICAN Metuopist EpiscopaL CuuRCH OF THE UNITED STATES 


[Bishop Coppin returned to the United States a few days ago, coming directly from South Africa, where, for a 
year, he was engaged with the founding of a branch of the African Methodist Episcopal Church of the United 
States. The undertaking was designed by the clergy of the Courch in this country to better the religious condition 
of those among their brothers who had, in that distant continent, attained a pronounced measure of civilization 


through association with the whites.—Ebp1ror.] 


N African in Africa is denied civil 
and political privileges because 
he is an African. That is the 

anomalous condition at Cape Town and 
other civilized and semicivilized parts of 
the “ Dark Continent.” 

The impression, current among people 
of color in the United States, that there 
is no race prejudice in South Africa is 
altogether erroneous. There is plenty. 
The natives have suffered through it to 
an extent that cannot be adequately told. 
And they are still suffering, under both 
Boer and English rule. Long estab- 
lished customs and the laws of the Boer 
Governments are to blame. 

Four centuries. ago the first white set- 


‘tlers—Portuguese—landed at Table Bay. 


Two hundred and eighty-nine years af- 
terward—in 1792—the first recorded ef- 
fort was made by missionaries on behalf 
of the natives. During the past hundred 
years Moravian, French and English 
missionaries have labored, more or less 
assiduously, for the enlightenment of the 
blacks. Numerous missions and schools 
were established by the Moravians and 
had a widely beneficial influence. 

At present the Dutch Reformed 
Church has a number of societies for the 
colored people who adhere to the tenets 
of that denomination. The ministers in 
charge are of Dutch blood. With them 
the races are always strictly, definitely 
divided. So close, indeed, are the lines 
drawn that the Reformed clergymen who 
minister to the colored people are not per- 
mitted to exercise their ministerial func- 
tions in one of the Reformed churches set 
apart for white worshipers. Nor will a 
minister of a white church so much as 
pronounce the benediction in a colored 
one. 

The establishment there of the African 
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Methodist Episcopal Church of America 
furnished a decided innovation in church 
customs. Our methods caused consid- 
erable comment. I recall a little incident 
illustrative of the change. 

A Boer member of my church at Cape 
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Town told me he had been asked by a 
member of his own family—‘‘ Why do 
you connect vourself with a negro 
church? ” 
The reply was characteristic of both 
the man and the idea of true religion: 
“T observe no difference in the spirit 























of pure Christianity by belonging to a 
negro church,” he said. “ In my wicked- 
ness, I associated with the negroes. 
They were good enough for me then. in 
my endeavor to lead a better Christian 
life now I find them equally good.” 

Our first church in South Africa was 
dedicated at Arensdale on March 3d, 
1901. To be drawn by oxen on my way 
to dedicate a church not more than fifty 
miles from Cape Town may seem a little 
overdrawn, and yet it is true. ~Civiliza- 
tion has a way of taking a straight course 
for many miles to a certain destination, 
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trotted in front, holding the guiding line, 
his eyes fixed upon the chapel beyond. 
The one cow of the team was “ Black 
Mouse; ” five were steers, but the Mouse 
was the smartest in the whole half dozen. 

The journey came to its end at last. 
Several thousand persons were in at- 
tendance at the services. Since that 
time, twenty other places of worship have 
been dedicated. They are located in dif- 
ferent parts of Cape Colony, and are val- 
ued, in all, at $50,000. The largest is 
the Bethel Institute at Cape Town, dedi- 
cated last December. It is an institu- 








Bishop Coppin Traveling in South Africa 


making the very wilderness to blossom 
and causing towns and cities to spring 
up, magic-like, in its path, while. the out- 
lying country, on either side, sleeps on 
for years without feeling its influence. 

The town of Arensdale, the first in the 
history of Cape Colony to be named for 
an Afro-Colored-Africander, is the town 
in which the first African Methodist 
Episcopal Church building was erected 
and dedicated. 

The ride in the ox-cart was from 
Green River to Arensdale, Sunday morn- 
ing, March 3d, Igor. 

“ Trek Zwart, muis trek! ” shouted the 
driver, as he flourished his long whip 
over his team of six, while Little John 





tional church. This, by the way, is the 
second of the kind ever established by the 
A. M. E. Church. 

The American movement to establish 
a church at Cape Town was attended 
with much difficulty, as well as many in- 
teresting experiences. In the first place, 
there are certain things that cannot be 
done by an ecclesiastical body in South 
Africa without British sanction. No man 
can have entrée there except one in whom 
the English have absolute faith. He 
must be not only educated, but thor- 
oughly trained for the work he professes 
to do. Then, and then only, he com- 
mands respect. To meet this demand 
there are at present twenty-three native 
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Africans in the United States who are 
being fitted as teachers for the South 
African colleges. 

The colored man in Cape Town differs 
in shades of complexion as markedly as 
he does in America. He is to be found 


bearing all the darker race shades 
except the American Indian’s hue. 
The evil tendencies of the natives 


toward the practice of polygamy is one 
of the difficulties we have to overcome. 
We have made progress, but there 
is still much to be done. Many chiefs 
of the largest and wealthiest tribes are in 
sympathy with the work of our Church, 
but they cannot join by reason of their 
numberless wives. For years many of 
the missionaries have countenanced the 
evil. I insisted that all ministers and 
missionaries under my _ jurisdiction 
should compel respect for the marital re- 
lation as it is observed in the United 
States. It fell to my lot to solemnize, at 
one time, twenty-one marriages. One 
groom was seventy. His bride was sixty. 
Neither had been led to the altar before. 
The groom was so pleased with the ring 
handed him by a friend that he put it on 
his own finger and refused to take it off. 

The advent of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church in South Africa came 
at a time when the Boer-English war was 
at its hight. The only change of Gov- 
ernment since then is that the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State Republics have 
passed into the hands of the British. So 
much has already been accomplished un- 
der the new English régime in Christian- 
izing the native African by the introduc- 
tion of a liberal church and school sys- 
tem that the future development of the 
country by native initiative as well as 
bribes will speedily be apparent. 

The native population in Cape Town 
of full blood has increased from one 
thousand to thirteen thousand. There 
are thirty thousand “ colored people,” as 
the half bloods are called, making a total 
of forty-three thousand people of color. 
Half of this number have no church home 
or church life. The houses of worship, 
representing several denominations, set 
apart for them are inadequate.. Thou- 
sands of natives from the interior are just 
what they were before leaving their huts. 
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They assemble in small rooms on Sun- 
day, which is spent without religious in- 
struction or guidance that would help 
them into the way of civilized living. For 
the present, and perhaps for a long time 
to come, the Dutch and native tongues 
will be spoken, and the missionaries who 
are unable to speak them will be at a great 
disadvantage. 

Christian missionary work among a 
people who have lived for centuries free 
from the touch of any influence except 
that which came from their own fireside 
must of necessity be slow, and my obser- 
vation has been that another great bar- 
rier to progress in missionary endeavor 
in Africa is the existence of so many 
tribes and tongues, which must surely be 
reckoned with. 

Christian civilization means education 
in its broadest sense, and those who are 
brought under its influence should not be 
left half heathen and half civilized. No 
one can judge correctly as to what degrec 
of improvement a people is capable of 
until that people has had an opportunity, 
under training, to develop its highest and 
best possibilities. The natives, as a rule. 
are astute, even intelligent; and it re- 
quires a superior mind to gain their con- 
fidence and respect. Once gained, sin- 
cerity is all that is necessary ; they remain 
loyal. 

The policy of our Church in South 
Africa is an open one. It is not of a 
proselytizing character. It seeks, through 
God, to reach and influence for good 
those who have not hitherto been given 
opportunities for improvement. Its mis- 
sion is not only to Christianize the 
heathen, but to further enlighten and lift 
up those who are in the midst of civilized 
people, but are not of them. 

I regard Africa as an open door of op- 
portunity for the American negro, as well 
as the native African, to improve the lat- 
ter’s condition. The disturbed condi- 
tions of war cannot last very much 
longer, for the work of suppression of 
the Boers by the English is still in prog- 
ress. With the establishment of an in- 
dependent church and public schools the 
future destiny of the negro on the Conti- 
nent of Africa gives hope of promise. 

PHILADELPHIA. 














The Founder of Evolution 


CasuIsts may disagree as to whether 
it is better to be born lucky than rich, 
but all will agree that among the gravest 
misfortunes is to be born before one’s 
time. That fate was Lamarck’s,* and 
the long tragedy of his life was the con- 
sequence. He taught the essential prin- 
ciples of evolution in a day when there 
were few to listen—when the reaction 
from the Revolution gave a_ super- 
sanction to ecclesiastical authority, and 
even brave thinkers avoided speculations 
which seemed to conflict with Genesis. 
Depreciated and neglected, he worked on 
till the end, firm in his faith, and his last 
years were passed in poverty and blind- 
ness. Could the Philosophie Zoélogique 
have waited fifty years for its publica- 
tion, when it would have been pruned 
and corrected in the light. of the better 
biological science of the mid-century, it 
is hardly to be doubted that the fame of 
Lamarck would have far overshadowed 
that of Darwin. 

It is strange that so many of the de- 
tails of Lamarck’s life are wanting. He 
was married four times, but the names 
of his wives are unknown. He had seven 
children, but the name of only ‘one of 
them—Cornelie—is certainly known, tho 
St. Hilaire casually mentions another, 
Auguste. Even the date of his birth 
and death and the place of his burial 
were allowed to be forgotten, and have 
only recently been reascertained. His 
grave was unmarked, and long ago his 
bones, with those of thousands of others, 
were dug up and scattered. 

He was born August 1, 1744, at Ba- 
zeutin-le-petit, near Amiens. At twelve 
he was a student at the Jesuit College in 
Amiens, and at 17 a volunteer soldier. 
Tho promoted to a lieutenantcy for gal- 
lantry, he left the service (probably on 
account of an accident), and going to 
Paris, began the study of medicine, sup- 
porting himself by working as a bank 
clerk. Meeting and talking with Rous- 
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walks about the suburbs of the capital, 
the young student abandoned medicine 
and gave himself up to botany. His 
Flore Francaise appeared in 1778, and 
the next year he was elected to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, probably through the 
intercession of Buffon. A place in the 
Royal Garden, with paltry salary, was 
given him about 1788; and when the 
National Convention established the Mu- 
seum of Natural History, in 1793, he 
was appointed to the professorship of 
invertebrate zodlogy. He held this post 
until his death, December 18, 1829, tho 
for the last four years of this time his 
incumbency was merely nominal. 

He was an omnivorous student and a 
tireless worker in science, and his theory 
of evolution was the outcome of a life- 
work of investigation. At what time this 
theory first occurred to him is unknown. 
Its first expression Professor Packard 
finds in the preface to the System of In- 
vertebrate Animals. This preface was 
delivered as a lecture in May, 1800. It 
is a comprehensive and sweeping state- 
ment of general evolution wherein the 
great naturalist declares that he can 
prove 
“that it is not the form either of the body or 
of its parts which gives rise to habits, to the 
mode of life of animals; but on the contrary 
it is the habits, the mode of life and the influ- 
ential circumstances which have, with time, 
made up the form of the body and of the parts 
of animals. With the new forms new facilities 
have been acquired, and gradually nature has 
reached the state in which we actually see her.” 


The theory was afterward elaborated 
in the opening discourse of the Re- 
searches on Living Bodies (1802) ; it re- 
ceived further treatment in papers pub- 
lished in 1803 and 1806, and its most 
complete elaboration in the Philosophie 
Zoblogique (1809). In the latter work 
he lays down two laws: First, that use 
strengthens and develops an organ, 
while disuse weakens it ; and second, that 
this development or weakness is trans- 
mitted to posterity, “ provided that the 
changes thus acquired are common to 
both sexes.” Environment and needs 
are the fundamental factors; plasticity 
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of the organism and heredity transmis- 
sion the means of working changes. 

The wide differences between La- 
marckism and Darwinism, and particu- 
larly the ultra~-Darwinism of Weismann 
and Alfred Russel Wallace, as to the 
factors of evolution, have furnished the 
issues for a prolonged biological battle. 
That mere natural selection has been 
sufficient to originate the great diversity 
of forms which have peopled the earth 
is a contention that has been fiercely at- 
tacked by many biologists, and a strong 
tendency to revert to Lamarckism is the 
result. Professor Packard implies that 
this tendency is to-day dominant, a judg- 
ment open to some doubt. Whether true 
or not, the excellent service done by the 
author in freeing Lamarck’s name from 
some of the absurdities that have become 
attached to it gives promise of a coming 
fulfilment of his fame. The notion that 
he attributed organic changes to an ani- 
mal’s willing or determining to increase 
the development of its organs is emphat- 
ically overthrown by constant references 
to his text. Darwin and Wallace, not 
to speak of other naturalists, have both 
misquoted Lamarck on this point. Of 
some other absurdities it is admitted that 
Lamarck is by no means free, his Hy- 
drogéologie (1802) bearing witness of 
his over-indulgence in fantastic specula- 
tion. 

Professor Packard has given us a 
most interesting and valuable book, de- 
serving of the warmest commendation. 
Some strictures may be made upon the 
style, it is true; but in such a work it is 
the matter and not the manner which 
most counts. There are occasional mis- 
statements, however, which should be 
corrected in a second edition. The dates 
of Lamarck’s death and interment are 
both wrongly given (pp. 56-57); the 
author is unable to give the name of 
any of his children except Cornelie (p. 
51), yet he mentions Auguste (p. 44); 
Lamarck’s last appearance at the profes- 
sors’ meeting is given as April 19, 1825 
(p. 52) and as July 11th, 1828 (p. 55). 
Finally, one of the paragraphs on page 
238 is made to read as tho it were the 
author’s, when it is really Lamarck’s. 
Such slips should be corrected, for a 
good book should be whole and perfect 
in its parts. 
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FitzGerald’s New Letters 


It would not be easy to imagine a rarer 
literary treat than a new volume of Fitz- 
Gerald’s letters,* and this Mr. Aldis- 
Wright has given us. The collection, 
as a whole, is naturally not quite equal in 
interest to the earlier and more carefully 
selected letters, but it is still FitzGerald 
with his wonted humor and quaint pathos 
and subtle tastes. If one were asked to 
give the writer in English who followed 
most perfectly the Horatian secretum 
iter et fallentis semita vitae, the Epicu- 
rean law of a hidden life, he would prob- 
ably name the author of these letters. 
And now this life with all its fascinating 
whimsicalities is laid open to us,—super- 
ficially at least, for it is impossible to read 
the record of his moods without feeling 
that some intuition of wisdom, some 
guiding principle of judgment, lies below 
the surface and constantly cludes our 
grasp. 

And these letters have their lesson for 
the docile reader as well as their gift of 
entertainment. In the hurly burly of 
counicting opinions nothing is harder 
than to find some method of training 
one’s literary taste; so hard is it that the 
cry goes abroad there is no such thing as 
the training of taste, no standard of 
taste, but only my taste and your taste. 
It is the cry of mere bewildered igno- 
rance, and means the abnegation of all 
that is finest in literary enjoyment. It 
means more than that: taste is the sym- 
pathetic bond between a man’s character 
and what he reads, and to forego the 
training of taste is to slight one of the 
subtlest disciplines of character. Now 
taste is the quality of mind possessed by 
FitzGerald in pre-eminent degree; it was 
his substitute for genius, he was fond of 
saying; and indeed with all his modesty 
he always boasts a little of this unique 
and perfect gift. And this taste was with 
him a growth of rare independence, the 
very flower of his secluded life. Other 
men admire what it is proper to admire, 
while they read what interests them— 
something very different. | Admiration 
and interest in FitzGerald were one; he 
read only to amuse himself, and his 
amusement was in Aéschylus, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Cervantes and Scott. To 
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read his letters is to be confirmed in the 
opinion, which the world regards so jeal- 
ously, that the real pleasure of reading is 
still in the books which college boys 
study and grown men forget. Unwit- 
tingly FitzGerald in his casual way has 
written the text-book of modern taste. 
His strictures on certain authors will sur- 
prise and perhaps repel many a reader; 
but there is a reason for all he says, be 
sure of that. We append a few of these 
strictures: 


“There was an absurd Article in my old 
Atheneum comparing the relative merits of 
Tennyson and Browning: awarding the praise 
of Finish, etc., to A. T., and of originality to 
B.! I am not perhaps sufficiently read in the 
latter: for I never could read him: and I have 
reliance on my own intuition that, such being 
the case, he is not a rival to A. T., whom I 
judge of by his earlier poems (up to 1842). 
In Browning I could see little but Cockney 
Sublime, Cockney Energy, etc.” 

“TI found the new Idylls on the Lowestoft 
Bcokstall: but I can get no more interested 
in them than in any of their Predecessors: ex- 
cept the old Morte D’Arthur. That that was 
the finest subject in the whole Legend is im- 
plied, I think, by the Poet himself attacking it 
from the first. The Story—the Motive—of 
the others does not interest one in itself; nor 
do I think that A. T. has touched the right 
Key in treating of it. The whole Legend, and 
its parts, appears to me scarce fitted to inter- 
est any but the child-like readers of old knight- 
ly days whom they were intended to amuse, I 
suppose: not, in the main, very much beyond 
Jack the Giant-killer, etc.” 

“ There was another Article (‘ Hurticle,’ W. 
M. T. used to call it) on V. Hugo, written by 
a Mr. Colvin, whose Family belonged to these 
parts. V.H. has not learned, even at his Age, 
that the Half is better than the Whole: and so 
his Poems defeat themselves—do they not?” 

“The Cockneys are now making a tremen- 
dous effort to set up Shelley as the Apollo of 
his time: for a true Poet I recognize him: but 
too unsubstantial for me: and poor Keats’ lit- 
tle finger worth all his Body: not to mention 
Byron, with all his faults.” ; 


Foreign Missions 


Those interested in missions have been 
looking somewhat anxiously for this 


book.* <A foretaste of its contents was 
given in a brief summary presented at 
the Ecumenical Conference, and printed 


* CENTENNIAL SuRVEY OF ForeIGN Missions: A Statis- 
tical Supplement to “Christian Missions and Social 
Progress.”” being a conspectus of the achievements and 
results of evangelical missions in all lands at the close of 
the nineteenth century. By James S. Dennis, D.D. New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Co. $4.00 net. 





in the Report of that Conference. It was 
just enough to whet the appetite, which 
must surely be satisfied by this volume. 
It is almost misleading to speak of it as a 
collection of statistics; it is rather an en- 
cyclopedia. True, the tables are the most 
apparent feature, yet they are so fully de- 
scribed and the wealth of annotation is 
such that the figures themselves lose pre- 
eminence in the facts which they, illus- 
trate. Dr. Dennis has not been content 
with mere lists of societies, schools, hos- 
pitals, etc., but whenever there was need- 
ed a note to enlighten the reader and to 
give the name or figures more reality it 
has been added, and always in such a way 
as to assist research most effectively. 

The skill with which the book has been 
prepared and its adaptability to the uses. 
to which it will be put are, however, of 
minor importance. The great feature is 
the view it gives of the real situation in 
Foreign Missions at the close of what is 
frequently spoken of as “ the century of 
missions.” Here are a few of the more 
important figures: Societies engaged in 
Foreign Missions, 558; income, $20,079,- 
698; missionaries, 18,682; native work- 
ers, 79,396; stations occupied, 30,536; 
churches, 14,364; communicants, I,550,- 
729; Christian community, 4,523,564. 
There are 94 universities and colleges, 
with 35,539 pupils ; theological and train- 
ing schools, 375, with 11,965 pupils; in- 
dustrial schools, 179, with 9,074 pupils ; 
elementary schools, 18,742, with 904,442 
pupils, showing a total of 20,458 schools 
and 1,051,466 scholars. The mission 
presses and publishing houses number 
159, and there are 379 magazines and 
papers, with a circulation of over 250,000 
copies. The medical record shows 711 
physicians, 379 hospitals, 783 dispensa- 
ries, and 2,347,780 patients. When we 
come to the general reformatory work 
the figures are smaller, but not less sig- 
nificant: 247 orphanages, 100 leper 
homes ; 30 schools for the blind and for 
deaf mutes; 156 refuges for the victims 
of vice, opium, the insane, etc.; 118 so- 
cieties for social reform, etc. 

Attention may well be called to the dis- 
tribution and apportionment of these 
agencies. Unfortunately the evangelis- 
tic work of the societies is not divided 
among the different countries, but the 
educational, medical and reformatory 
work is so divided, and thus there is fur- 
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nished a basis for comparison. In the 
educational work India receives the larg- 
est share, 44 out of the 94 universities 
and colleges ; while there are 8 in Africa, 
and 12 in China. The same proportion 
holds good in the lower grades, tho the 
showing of theological and training 
schools in Africa, Oceanica and Japan is 
large. In medical work China and India 
are very nearly equal, China leading, 
however, in the number of medical 
schools and schools for nurses. Another 
significant fact is the proportion of girls 
in the schools. Of the 35,539 students in 
the universities and colleges, 2,099 are 
young women, while in the boarding and 
high schools they number 34,714, against 
49,612 young men. In the day schools 
they form one-third of the attendance. 

Perhaps the most important lesson of 
the book is the revelation it gives as to 
the nature of foreign mission work. It is 
no haphazard, Utopian exercise of a fa- 
natical or misdirected energy. It is a 
carefully thought out, elaborately planned 
and efficiently conducted enterprise. 

Its purpose is far more than the pro- 
mulgation of a creed; it is the upbuilding 
of Christian communities in lands whose 
civilization at the best is oppressive. 

Dr. Dennis has performed a service of 
the highest type and the greatest impor- 
tance, at an enormous outlay of labor, 
time and expense. 


By Bread Alone 


SucH books as these are part of the 
fearful struggle of modern industrialism ; 
they are signs of the stirring of public 
conscience, and implv within themselves 
the ultimate cure of the evil at which 


they shudder. By Bread Alone * is not 
pleasant reading, and cannot have been 
pleasant writing; it means that some 
man’s soul has been burned with fire. We 
come across many such books as this, all 
parts of the indictment which modern lit- 
erature is bringing against modern life. 
Probably their authors dream as little 
as those whose woes they paint, that in 
their very despair lies their hope. 

This is a story of life and suffering in 
certain steel mills of Chicago, and it 
paints a great strike and its tragic issue. 
It centers about a young man of wealthy 





*By Breap Atone. By 1. K. Fricdman. New York: 


McClure. Phillips & Co. €1.5¢. 
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birth, who for his ideals becomes a work- 
ingman, and tries to help the working- 
man in his sorrows. For its note of 
earnest sincerity we could wish to praise 
the book entirely; but its faults are too 
many and too apparent. The author is 
often less than his subject; the hero 
whom he introduces as “ original ” seems 
very conventional in his originality, and 
makes one think of Bulwer’s people of 
“genius;” his style is often fantastic, 
and one has now and then to make con- 
jectural emendations to get any meaning 
out of a sentence ; also in his descriptions 
of the mills and their workings he is la- 
mentably obscure to the uninitiated. 

But with all these obvious faults the 
book is one of genuine power. It is evi- 
dently born of real sympathy, and it 


‘paints faithfully the condition of the for- 


eign laboring classes in the mill. While 
it is a book with a purpose, it contains no 
preaching ; it does its work by the meth- 
ods of art—by the scenes of suffering 
that it portrays and the atmosphere of 
sorrow that hangs about it. More than 
half of the story describes the course of 
the great strike, and is full of interest 
and vigor. The atmosphere and motive 
of the book remind one frequently’ of 
“The Octopus ;” as in that book, there is 
a “ béte,’ against which men battle in 
vain. Also the course of events leads 
straight from the struggle and the fail- 
ure into anarchy. In By Bread Alone 
much of what occurs is doubtless exag- 
gerated, and it is easy therefore to deny 
that it represents the truth about the 
working-classes ; but the general features 
of it—the strike and the rioting and the 
anarchistic outbreak—are common 
enough. It is good for us to see the way 
the thing appears to the ignorant toiler, 
as we certainly do in this book. 


& 


Philip Freneau. By Mary S. Austin. Edited 
by Helen Kearny Vreeland. New York: 
A. Wessels Co. 


Of all the. poets, satirical, lyrical, epic 
and dramatic, who filled our land with a 
kind of rhyming chatter during the Rev- 
olutionary period, only one, Philip Fre- 
neau, has survived in memory as an au- 
thor of some intrinsic interest apart from 
historic associations. We have watched 
the growing attention paid to Freneau 
the last decade or two as a sign of liter- 
ary maturity, and are in a mood to wel- 
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come royally this first serious attempt to 
portray with some elaboration his life 
and times. To be sure most of what 
Freneau wrote was marred by the same 
note of provinciality and. inefficiency 
which makes the books of that period lit- 
erature only by courtesy. But now and 
then a purer, freer inspiration gives his 
work—a single line it may be, or a stanza 
or even a whole poem—a mark of real 
distinction. So, for instance, the “ In- 
dian Burying Ground ” contains a stanza 
which (as Poe long since pointed out, 
tho somehow his credit in the discovery 
is never mentioned) has been the subject 
of some remarkable plagiarism: 
“By midnight moons, o’er moistening dews, 

In vestments for the chase arrayed, 
The hunter still the deer pursues, 

The hunter and the deer—a shade.” ‘ 


It is natural that Poe should have been 
interested in Freneau, for in some of his 
predecessor’s poems, notably in the “ The 
House of Night,” we find that peculiar 
tone of the weird which has been a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of American 
literature from the beginning, and of 
which Poe made himself the acknowl- 
edged master. Even more significant of 
Freneau’s genius is his ability to treat 
with freshness the veriest commonplace 
of poetry. One of the stanzas of his 
““ Wild Honeysuckle ” bids fair to become 
a classic in this respect: 
“From morning’s suns and evening’s dews 

At first thy little being came; 
If nothing once, you nothing lose, 
For when you die you are the same; 

The space between is but an hour, 

The frail duration of a flower.” 


We regret to add that the work of the 
present memoir shows a certain amateur- 
ishness of hand which detracts sadly 
from its value. It was well to make Fre- 
neau the center of a broad picture of the 
times, but there is a notable lack of skill 
in selecting details to be added and in 
connecting these details with the main 
subject of the history. 


& 


The House Divided. By H. B. Marriott Wat- 
son. New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 


Our interest in this story never flags 


from start to finish. It is well con- 
structed, and the author has written it in 
a proper eighteenth century spirit. His 
style is as light and picturesque as vir- 


tues were in those days. And that which 
distinguishes it from other books of the 
same class is his genius for interpreting 
the weakness and wickedness of the 
pretty star-faced women of that period. 
Masculine. blasphemy and vulgarity are 
the same in every age. But women pass 
through phases of profanity according to 
the age in which they live. And Mr. 
Watson shows an artist’s command of the 
shrewish coarseness in the speech of these 
eighteenth century vixens. 


& 


The Beacon Biographies. Henry W. Long- 
fellow. By George Rice Carpenter. J. 
Fenimore ra By W. Shubrick Cly- 
mer. John G. Whittier. By Richard Bur- 
ton. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co., 
Each 75 cents net. 

In these neat little volumes the Beacon 
series is prosperously continued into the 
field of American letters. Here, one 
feels, where both the man and his liter- 
ary reputation are to be reckoned with, 
their brevity is put on its mettle. The 
task of selection and compendious judg- 
ment is, of the three, most happily de- 
livered in the Longfellow—to the esti- 
mate of whom one naturally looks first 
in any criticism of American authors pur- 
porting to give “the best contemporary 
point of view.” It is yet a new thing 
toapply the “ historical sense ” toour own 
literature, and it is the merit of this lit- 
tle book to have recorded all that was 
most operative on Longfellow’s work 
and influence, in his times, and in the 
surroundings of his life. The neglect of 
his poetry which has followed upons its 
overestimation means not so much that 
he has been supplanted, as that since his 
day America has gained a certain literary 
momentum, which enables us to take for 
granted a whole train of moral facts and 
feelings that once required utterance. 
We forget the dead lift against inexperi- 
ence which our early poets had to over- 
come. Longfellow’s sentiment for the 
old world, and his preaching for the 
new, we rather flippantly relegate, at 
present, to the emotionally undeveloped. 
But our own familiarity with the ro- 
mance of Europe—so much of it the rude 
familiarity of summer tours—owes its 
first impulse, in surprisingly many cases, 
to the pilgrim of “Outre Mer.” It is 
true that a maturer taste and tradition in 
poetry misses in his work the “ criticism 
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of life” which more strenuous bards 
have made fashionable; but few poets 
have had Longfellow’s efficacy in tutor- 
ing a taste for grace and music in verse 
among the comparatively immature. 
Professor Carpenter has made admi- 
rably explicit the few determining crises 
in Longfellow’s somewhat frictionless 
and conventional career.—The other two 
books have attempted the same with less 
illuminating success for the more active 
Cooper and Whittier. The touchy hero 
of many law suits makes rather intracti- 
ble reading, and one would like to dwell 
more on the principle of “ patriotic 
criticism ” at issue in that passage of his 
life. Mr. Burton’s story of Whittier 
ends with a self-contained eloquence be- 
yond the promise of its beginning. Each 
book is equipped with a calendar of im- 
portant dates and a brief bibliography. 


a 


Addresses, Reviews and Episodes Chiefly Con- 
cerning the Old Sixth Massachusetts 
Regiment. By B. F. Watson, Brevet- 
Colonel U.S.V. New York: Privately 
published. 


The Old Sixth was the most famous 


regiment that went out of Massachusetts, 


tho it served but a short term. It was 
the first armed regiment to reach Wash- 
ington, altho another regiment without 
arms from Pennsylvania was there be- 
fore it.. It also had the first baptism of 
blood as it “ went through Baltimore.” 
President Lincoln and the Secretary of 
War received their first protection from 
this regiment, and recognized in it the 
earliest answer to the Southern chal- 
lenge. Colonel Watson, who entered the 
army as major of the regiment, has been 
its historian; and a number of his .ad- 
dresses connected with the history and 
meetings of the regiment are gathered 
in this volume, and are full of interest 
as giving at first hand the story of one 
of the most important episodes in the 


war. 
a 


‘When Love Was Young. By Roy Rolfe Gil- 
son. New York: Harper & Bros., $1.50. 
This particular volume of the Harper 
Series, “ Stories of Modern American 
Life,” is a sympathetic interpretation of 
“puppy love;” and from the author’s 
representations we infer that this youth- 
ful passion is more idyllic, less sensual in 
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young Americans than in the tadpole 
hearts of other nationalities. Beginning 
with the kindergarten sentimentality of 
his hero, he carries him steadily upward 
through rainbow arches of love, without 
reference to the virtue or lack of virtue 
in the series of his lady loves, till finally 
the gravity and intelligence of a noble 
affection enlighten him as to the right 
woman he should marry. He is chas- 
tened through many disastrous court- 
ships into the sanctity of marriage. And 
we recommend his experiences as ingen- 
ious and harmless to all mothers’ sons. 
He escapes shame and dishonor as the 
rest of them do—by the skin of his teeth. 


& 


Cynthia’s Way. By Mrs. Alfred Sid 
New York: Longmans, Green 
© $1.50. 

This simple story has little plot, no 
pathos, no tragedy, and its best scenes re- 
semble light comedy more than real life, 
yet it is very entertaining. Cynthia 
Blount, an English girl of high breeding, 
has tired of her millions and her lovers, 
who sought her money rather than her- 
self, and goes incognito to Germany for 
@ year as governess in a most amusing 
family. The photographic picture of life 
in a German family is delightful. Cynthia 
cannot understand why the only proper 
seat for an honored guest is the sacred 
sofa, behind the inevitable oval table, 
with its photograph album and few 
choice books resting on a white lacecover, 
spread properly over a tapestry cloth. 
She cannot suppress her English sur- 
prise that Frau Klopps, whose whole soul 
is given in the morning to the perfect 
preparation of Nudeln or a Zwetschen- 
torte for the family dinner, can at even- 
ing be eager not to lose a note of the 
Vorspiel to Lohengrin, or that this same 
painstaking housekeeper knows her 
Goethe by heart. Cynthia’s own love 
story is somewhat dubious, and we leave 
that to the judgment of the reader. 


& 


Mark Everard. By Knox Magee. New York: 
R. F. Fenno & Co., $1.50. 


ick. 
Co., 


The scenes of this novel are laid in 
England during the reign of Charles the 
Second, and the author shows much the 
same genius in dealing with the disso- 
lute times as did the elder Dumas. Royal 
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dishonor and intrigues furnish a dark 
background for the noble nature and 
brave deeds of his hero. “ Mark 
Everard ” is a soldier of fortune, with a 
D’Artagnan sword arm and a round 
table spirit in him. The bloody miracles 
he performs in delivering the fair heroine 
from the King’s disgraceful persecutions 
are the incidents which make up the 
story. And they are so thrillingly told 
that interest in the ultimate outcome of 
so much midnight duelling never flags 
for a moment. The freshness and ver- 
acity of the style add much to the charm 
of the narrative, and on the whole it is 
rather superior to the average historical 


romance. 
a 


American Diplomatic Questions. By John B. 
Henderson, Jr. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., $3.50. 


So considerable a book as this should 
have had an introduction, or at least a 
preface. The reader hardly knows what 


to expect, and is likely to commit the 
mistake of supposing that he is con- 
fronted with a mere compilation of public 
documents ; seldom an agreeable encoun- 


ter. It is true that public documents 
form the basis of Mr. Henderson’s work, 
and he is obliged to quote freely from 
treaties and diplomatic papers. But he 
has, in fact, written a history; an inter- 
esting and scholarly history. We must 
frankly say that some of it was hardly 
worth writing. The miserable contro- 


versy over the seal fisheries in the Ber-, 


ing Sea was discreditable to our Govern- 
ment, and productive of nothing but mis- 
chief. The international complications 
arising from our meddling with Samoa 
were very serious, and might have been 
extremely disastrous. The fate of the 
natives has been pitiful, and there are not 
a thousand people in the United States 
who now comprehend their situation or 
care to comprehend it. We have spent a 
great deal of money in the affair, lost sev- 
eral of our naval vessels, and acquired a 
coaling station, the expense of support- 
ing which will be more than all the prof- 
its of the trade. The Samoan imbroglio 
was called by Stevenson an “ infinitesimal 
affray ;;’ but as Mr. Henderson says, it 
has a pathetic side to the philanthropist, 
as another demonstration of the wither- 
ing influence of civilization upon semi- 
barbarous peoples. As to the fisheries of 


the northeast coast, even Mr. Hender- 
son’s skill in revivifying dry bones will 
fail to interest all but specialists. The 
essay on the Monroe Doctrine, on the 
other hand, and that on the Interoceanic 
Canal, are so timely that they should 
command general appreciation. We can- 
not even summarize Mr. Henderson’s 
conclusions ; but we can praise his work 
as an admirable statement of historical 
fact,and as a calm, judicious and conserv- 
ative estimate of the foreign relations 
of our Government and of the methods 
and results of its diplomacy. 


& 


The Fifth String. By John Philip Sousa, In- 
dianapolis: The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Not content with being a composer and 

a musician, Mr. Sousa is ambitious to ap- 

pear as a literary artist. But when a 

man’s identity has been planned and fixed 

by Providence, it is not so easy to change 
it. In this story Mr. Sousa is still the 
musician, the virtuoso, who has ex- 
changed his bow for a pen. His dra- 
matic instinct is not literary, but musical. 

He hurries here to God, and there to Sa- 

tan, without attaching his theme to either 

world ; it is in the air, fantastic and irre- 

sponsible to the last—merely the written 

interpretation of a violin conceit. And 

the author’s only art consists in produc- 

ing a sort of musical analogy, in sen- 

tences. The illustrations are by Christy. 
& 

The Apostles of the Southeast. 
Bullen. 
$1.50. 

While this book is distinctly religious 
in tone and purpose, it does not belong to 
the rectangular type of Sabbath-school 
literature. For the average writer of 
that sort is profoundly ignorant of any 
psychology that is not Scriptural, or that 
cannot be accounted for somewhere be- 
tween Psalms and Revelations. But in 
this novel the author gives a literary in- 
terpretation of vice and religion acting 
on the personalities found in the slums of 

Southeast London. It is the work of an 

artist, as well as of a believer, done dully, 

but intelligently and without any fraudu- 
lent piety to offend the critical. It is the 
story of humble martyrs whose religion is 
expressed by the homeliest emotions. 

And we recommend it for the encourage- 

ment of city missionaries, rather than to 

Sabbath-school libraries. 


By Frank T. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
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Heather’s Mistress. By Any Le Feuvre. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., $1.50. 


This novel is an illustration of the 
rectangular literature peculiar to Sab- 
bath - school __ libraries. However, 
“ Heather” and “ Bluebell,” the two 
heroines, manage to skip over their angle 
onto the ridge of “ high life ” in London 
for a season. Still, the author is so par- 
ticular that her imagination even during 
this time of temptation does not develop 
any scandalous or interesting incidents. 
The final scenes are of a copy-book pro- 
priety. Lovers trust each other undra- 
matically, and everything is done to se- 
cure the good effects of love and marriage 
without displaying the dear frivolities of 
courtship. The gospel in the story is 
distinctly genuine and naively self-con- 
scious ; but it is the kind of religious sen- 
timent current in the best Sabbath-school 
circles. And we heartily recommend the 
volume to them. 


Literary Notes 


“ APPLETON’S ANNUAL CYCLOPZEDIA” for 
1901 has appeared and includes the history and 
statistics of a vast number of topics. 


....Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce that 
their new edition of Poe is nearly ready. This 
edition is said to contain valuable new mate- 
rial. 

...-It is said that the author who writes 
under the name of “‘ Miles Amber ”’ is the wife 
of a clever painter who does not exhibit at the 
Royal Academy. 

....-Mr. Richard Harding Davis’s new 
story, “In the Fog” (R. H. Russell, pub- 
lisher), shows no falling off from his old skill 
as a raconteur. 

....Putnams will soon publish in six vol- 
umes a translation of Chateaubriand’s “ Me- 
moires,” the first complete appearance of this 
famous work in English. 


...-' Stray Papers,” edited by Lewis Mel- 
ville (George W. Jacobs & Co., $2.00 net), is 
a bulky collection of stories, reviews, verses, 
etc., of Thackeray’s, some of them of dubious 
authenticity, which have not been reprinted 
elsewhere. 

...-An inundation of ping-pong literature 
may now be expected. The first volume to 
come to this office bears the imprint of the 
Putnams and is entitled ‘“ Ping-Pong; the 
Game and How to Play It.” Mr. Arnold 
Parker is the author, and as he is the champion 
“ pongist ” of Great Britain, the book is with- 
out question authoritative. It is copiously il- 
lustrated. 


....1wo books on royalty may be noticed 
here. ‘Queen Victoria,” by the Marquis of 
Lorne (Harpers, $2.50), is the best and most 
authoritative life of that sovereign. “ With 
the Royal Tour,” by E. F. Knight, of the 
Morning Post, who accompanied the party 
(Longmans, $2.00), gives a clear and readable 
account of the recent tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through Great- 
er Britain. 


...-On the thinnest of India paper, but of 
the face size of the usual Teacher’s Bible, with 
limp covers, with red gilt edges and Appendix 
and maps, Thomas Nelson & Sons send us 
their handsome edition of the Revised Eng- 
lish Bible, with the incorporated corrections of 
the American Revisers. We have previously 
given our judgment of this as the best Eng- 
lish Bible that is published, best for text, and 
best for the references. The price is $6. 


....A new series of books, to be called -the 
“ Commonwealth Library,” will shortly be 
brought out by the New Amsterdam Book 
Company. The series will be- devoted largely 
to early American exploration, but will also 
cover every department of literature, except 
fiction. It is proposed to give to the public 
reprints of rare and valuable works, hitherto 
only published in costly editions, in attractive 
and popular form, but at a low price. The 
first volume of the series now in press will be 
the journals, reports and anecdotes of» the 
members of Lewis and Clark’s expedition. 


.... The Open Court Publishing Company of 
Chicago is issuing a valuable series of pam- 
phlets called “ The Religion of Science Series.” 
Recently we have received in this series re- 
prints of the following classical texts: “ The 
Psychology of Reasoning,” by Alfred Binet; 
* The Principles of Human Knowledge,” by 


George Berkeley; “ Three Dialogues Between: 


Hylas and Philonous,” by George Berkeley; 
Descartes’s ‘“ Meditations” and “ Selections 
from the Principles of Philosophy; ” Leib- 
nitz’s “‘ Discourse on Metaphysics,” “ Corre- 
spondence with Arnauld ” and “ Monadology.” 
(Price 25 cents and 35 cents.) 


....A handsome new edition in two volumes. 


of Symond’s “ Greek Poets” (The Macmillan 


Co., $6.00) has come to us. To those who do: 


not read Greek, but desire some introduction 
into Greek literature, the poets at least, we 
heartily recommend these studies. Despite 
the turgidity of Symonds’s style at times, his 
essays still hold their place as, on the whole, 
the best work in English on the subject. He 
knew his Greek pretty well, and he knew a 
good deal more than Greek. He wrote on 


Greek poetry as a trained critic would write- 


on English or French poetry, treating his sub- 
ject as something not unconnected with the 
great currents of human thought and activ- 


ity. 
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Nature’s Easter Thoughts 


EAcu year after the birds are gone, af- 
ter the last leaf has fallen and the heart 
of every brook is frozen, and after the 
long white silence of snows, the heavens 
make a new covenant with earth. The 
grave of winter opens wide, and out of 
it crowd the green spears of spring, like 
an army of hopes lifting the blue and 
gold banners of another year’s life into 
the sunlight. 

This is nature’s ratification of heaven’s 
doctrine that after death there is always 
life, fair and young, brave enough to 
withstand the grave itself. 

And we are about to witness once 
more this transformation, this passage of 
frozen sods into the life of trees and 
flowers. For of late there has been a 
sense of excitement in the ground, a se- 
cret animation, as if the earth had got 
into her gray dust the Easter thought of 
resurrection. The brooks feel it, and 
they are all changed into gay minuets of 
water, singing softly like little pagan 
spirits let loose to confirm the gospel of 
life everlasting through the fields. And 
now a thousand little green hands are 
lifted there, close shut yet, but thankful. 
Out in the meadows the lilies are so pas- 
sionate to bloom that their stems must 
wrestle brave to be through the earth in 
time. And barely do they master the 
ground an inch before all the striped lily 
ladies at the top are showing their pretty 
hearts like Lenten beauties. 

But far away in the dim monasteries 
of the forest vesper flowers stand as 
thick as candles before the altar. Little 
Sisters of Mercy pray at the roots of the 
great trees and sad young novices swing 
their white veils in the wind. Yesterday 
at twilight a little brown hermit, perched 
somewhere out of sight, recalled timidly 
one by one the notes of his last year’s 
hymnal. After to-night, then, the for- 
est will be dedicated. And to-morrow 
every old man tree in it will wear a green 
beard of blooms, and a week hence a hun- 
dred sacred nests will swing there, while 
far out upon the roof of the forest small 
robin lovers will spread their wings and 
call to one another the good news of 


songs yet to be that lie potent in the blue 
egg-notes in the nests below. 

Always the intimation is of life more 
abounding. This year there will be more 
larks in the meadow, more flowers by the 
brook, more corn in the fields, more stars 
in the sky. The trees will hide away the 
gnarled sorrows of the forest in happy 
green leaves, as if they had all made good 
resolutions and God had blessed them 
with more life, new boughs and fresh 
crowns of rejoicing. 

All these sweet quickenings of nature 
put us in mind of heavenly things. For 
when the whole world is a fairy land of 
beauty, heaven is immanent. April skies 
foretell the gates of pearl. We take cour- 
age, renew our youth with prayers, for- 
get the graves that stretch behind us, 
since in the tender heart of spring they 
are all green with the hope of flowers, 
and press on like immortal pilgrims who 
have learned that age is transient and 
only youth is eternal. 


. s 
The Word of a Nation 


Our trade relations with Cuba present 
a moral issue. We have made to Cuba 
professions of friendly purpose. We 
have pledged the faith of the nation that 
human life in Cuba shall be more secure 
and more happy because Spain was 
driven from the island by American 
arms. These promises must be kept, or 
the honor of a people is stained. 

But who are “ we,” that we should 
make promises? What exactly is meant 
when we talk about “the word” of a 
nation? Cana people pledge its faith, as 
an individual may do? What binding 
force has any utterance by humanity in 
the mass? 

It is to be feared that not many teach- 
ers of the multitude have taken the 
trouble to think out consistent answers to 
these questions. We esteem an influ- 
ential contemporary that is talking ear- 
nestly just now about “the nation’s 
promises ” to Cuba, but which if it were 
reviewing a new book on political phi- 
losophy would sneer through three-quar- 
ters of a column at the merest suggestion 
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that society is psychologically more than 
a plural number of human units animated 
by “an enlightened self interest.” And 
yet this admirable contemporary betrays 
never a suspicion that if the social phi- 
losophy of its literary editor is tenable the 
political utterances of its editorial page 
are exigent nonsense! 

From the view point of common sense 
a people undoubtedly has some sort of a 
“‘ personality ” and a moral responsibility. 
But these are sufficiently different from 
the personality and the responsibility of 
an individual to lend interest to any at- 
tempt to conceive a little more exactly the 
nature and the moral quality of a national 
pledge. When and how does a promise 
by a people come into existence? And 
what moral quality, if any, in fact at- 
taches to it? 

For the purposes of municipal and of 
international law a formal covenant, en- 
tered into by a legally competent govern- 
ment, is a national pledge that can be en- 
forced in the courts, or, with the approval 
of mankind, carried into execution at the 
bayonet point. In this sense then, at 
least, a nation may make promises. Its 
government is its authorized agent. And 
for what its government does or fails to 
do the nation may be called to account. 

Quite another thing, however, is the 
promise of an administrative official, even 
tho his rank be that of a Cabinet officer 
or a President; and quite another thing 
also is a mere resolutior by one or both 
branches of a legislative body. By the 
restrictions of the organic law itself such 
a promise has at the best only a moral 
force. It has no legal vigor. And the 
question should always be raised whether 
such an agent of the people can, in moral 
right, commit an entire nation to any- 
thing whatsoever by word of mouth or 
by written statements that fall short of 
enacted law. 

This is a delicate question, and great 
issues may turn, as in the past they have 
turned, upon the answer made to it. 
Popular governments seldom have such 
continuity of purpose or policy as mon- 
archies often reveal. No President can 
feel assurance that the purpose which he 
entertains to-day can be carried into 
realization to-morrow. No legislative 
body can confidently expect that the reso- 
lution which it adopts will not be repu- 
diated within two or three years by its 


successors. Neither President nor Con- 
gress, therefore, has any power to com- 
mit the people, or even the Government, 
to a course of action otherwise than by a 
duly enacted statute. 

In international relations the possibili- 
ties are yet narrower. Strictly construed, 
no representation by an administrative 
officer or by a legislative body is a prom- 
ise of the nation to a foreign Power until 
it is brought within the scope of a treaty 
obligation. 

And yet, while under the circumstances 
that have been supposed, it cannot be held 
that the “ word of a nation” has been 
given to anybody whatsoever, the repre- 
sentations of an administration or of a 
legislative body may morally commit an 
entire people to a certain line of conduct, 
and the honor of the people may be 
stained if the obligation is evaded. Leg- 
islature and executive are. the people’s 
representative agents, and morally the 
people are responsible for what these 
agents say or do within the moral sphere, 
as legally they are responsible for what 
the same agents say or do within the legal 
sphere. If executive or legislator makes 
promises in form that, in the nature of 
things, are not promises in facet, and 
thereby causes injury to innocent third 
parties, the people are morally responsible 
for these misrepresentations of their ac- 
credited agents as a private gentleman 
would be morally responsible for the mis- 
representations of his private accredited 
agent even when no legal question could 
be raised. 7! 

The practical issue of these discrimina- 
tions is this: Legally the word of a na- 
tion can be given only by a specific enact- 
ment in due legal form, by a legally com- 
petent government. Apart from this 
legal convenant, and in a broad moral 
sense, the word of a nation is given only 
when the entire nation persistently, in 
election after election, discloses the men- 
tal attitude of the people as a whole; in 
which case the act is the word and the 
word is the act, and no unfulfilled prom- 
ise exists. Morally no accredited agent 
of the people can give the moral word of 
the people except with the proviso “ sub- 
ject to ratification.” And yet, morally 
the people must stand up to any obligs- 
tion which may have been create! 
through misrepresentation by its accred- 
ited agents. 
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_ This is paradoxical. And perhaps it 
is so just because the quasi personality 
of society, which is a great reality while 
yet a different thing from the personality 
of an individual, is itself a paradox. 


sz 


Sham Reciprocity 


THE Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations has resurrected the treaties of 
commercial reciprocity that were nego- 
tiated long ago under the direction of 
President McKinley. It has decided that 
the terms of the statute providing for 
the negotiation of them—if not the fact 
that they modify laws concerning rev- 
enue—require the acceptance of them by 
the House as well as by the Senate be- 
fore they can become effective. There- 
fore it will add to each one of them a 
few lines setting forth the essence of 
that decision. Thus far there is no in- 
dication that an earnest effort to procure 
the ratification of any one of these 
treaties will be made. But when the 
committee draws them from the pigeon- 
holes and blows the dust from them 
there is some evidence that the nego- 
tiation of them has not been forgotten. 

These treaties are wholly at variance 
with the definition of reciprocity now ac- 
cepted by the Republican leaders at 
Washington and elsewhere, and that 
definition is also at variance with the true 
meaning of the word. The beet sugar 
men throughout the recent controversy 
over a reduction of the sugar duty b 
one-fifth asserted that they were still 
loyal to the “ grand Republican policy 
of reciprocity,” but explained, in their 
resolutions, that “ Republican reciprocity 
does not give or seek to give commercial 
advantage to any foreign products which 
come into competition with our own 
products.” That is to say, it does not 
permit a reduction of one-fifth of the 
duty on Cuban sugar, in return for large 
reductions of Cuban duties on all the 
agricultural products or manufactured 
goods that we can sell to the Cubans; or 
a reduction of one-eighth of the duty on 
sugar from the other West India islands,» 
and of one-fifth of the high duty on the 
oranges of Jamaica, in return for a free 
list containing almost everything that 
the people of those islands buy from the 
United States. It is a one-sided reci- 
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procity, receiving much but giving noth- 
ing in return. 

“We must remember,” said Mr. 
Roosevelt in his speech at Minneapolis, 
“ that in dealing with other nations bene- 
fits must be given where benefits are 
sought.” There was in this remark 
something to remind us of the old defini- 
tion of reciprocity. But in his first mes- 
sage he was drawn toward the later defi- 
nition. Reciprocity was to be desired, 
but “our first duty,” he said, “is to see 
that the protection granted by the tariff 
in every case where it is needed is main- 
tained.” “To secure markets abroad 
for our constantly growing surplus,” he 
also said, “we can utilize existing du- 
ties in any case where they are no longer 
needed for the purpose of protection.” 
But the duties that are no longer needed 
for protection are of no value for use 
in the exchanges that constitute a treaty 
of reciprocity. If we have a duty of 50 
per cent. on some steel product that is 
now exported and sold freely in Europe, 
no European country will accept a reduc- 
tion or the repeal of that duty in ex- 
change for any reduction of its own tar- 
iff that would be worth anything to our 
exporters. As a rule, the surrender of 
a duty that has ceased to be of value to 
us is something for which we can obtain 
nothing of value in exchange. It is true 
that some of our really protective duties 
are so high that the industries protected 
by them would suffer no loss if they 
should be reduced in a reciprocity agree- 
ment; but the reduction would be re- 
sisted most strenuously, as this reduction 
of only one-fifth of the duty on Cuban 
sugar has been, and would be denounced 
as an “abandonment of the protective 
principle.” 

In the group of West Indian reciproc- 
ity treaties substantially the sole conces- 
sion granted by us is a reduction of only 
one-eighth of the sugar duty—except in 
the case of Jamaica, where a duty on 
oranges three times as high as it was 
under the original McKinley tariff is re- 
duced by one-fifth. In return, the islands 
put on the free list almost everything 
we have to sell. But those little reduc- 
tions on sugar and oranges bar the way 
because they cut down “ the tariff where 
it is needed,” and “ give commercial ad- 
vantage to foreign products which come 
into competition with our own products.” 
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The treaty with France has come to noth- 
ing for a similar reason. A great major- 
ity of our concessions in it are only 5 per 
cent., and the average of all is less than 
7 per cent.; but the limit of one-fifth is 
reached with respect to knit goods and 
cheap jewelry, altho the duties remain- 
ing on these are 51% and 57 per cent., 
respectively. Of course, many conces- 
sions are offered in return, but these two 
changes have prevented a ratification of 
the agreement. 

The new definition of reciprocity some- 
times includes the statement that con- 
cessions must be made only with respect 
to things which we do not produce. But 
substantially all of these things are al- 
ready on our free list, and we cannot 
offer any reduction of the duties on them. 
We have placed them on the free list 
for our own benefit, and our own inter- 
ests demand that we shall not put an im- 
port tax on them. 

If all that we can offer on our side of 
a reciprocal commercial agreement is the 
maintenance of a free list that was estab- 
lished and will be continued for our own 
benefit, and some reduction of duties no 
longer needed for protection, we shall 
have no reciprocity ; for the definition of 
that word as generally accepted abroad 
does not agree with a definition in accord 
with those conditions. If the Republi- 
can party will consider with favor no 
project of reciprocity that involves giv- 
ing something of real value as well as 
receiving something valuable in return, 
then it would be better to leave the word 
out of the national platform hereafter. 
There is no place in an honest platform 
for insincere professions and misleading 
words or phrases. 


A Scientific Prophet 


An address before the Royal Institu- 
tion is always supposed to be a popular 
presentation of some important research, 
and the discourse given by Mr. H. G. 
Wells at a late meeting on “ The Dis- 


” 


covery of the Future” is not an excep- 
tion, altho it must be somewhat of a sur- 
prise to those who have regarded Mr. 
Wells merely as an English Jules Verne, 
with a better literary style and a livelier 
imagination, of course, but still not to 
be taken seriously. There are always 
many who do not understand parables 
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and have not perceived that his fantastic 
romances are really important contribu- 
tions to the study of several of the moral, 
social and political questions which per- 
plex us all. For example, “ The Invisi- 
ble Man” is a vivid illustration of the 
deterioration of all moral principle in a 
man who is wholly released from respon- 
sibility. “When the Sleeper Wakes ” 
shows the disastrous results of the un- 
restricted action of a perpetual corpora- 
tion. In the “ Time Machine” we see 
what would be the effect on society if cer- 
tain forces now apparent were permitted 
to work out their logical consequences 
and to divide people into two classes, the 
drones and the workers, the esthetically 
weak and the brutally strong. “ Antici- 
pations ” is a more practical work, for in 
it Mr. Wells attempts to show, not what 
might result from the unrestricted action 
of particular social forces in the far fu- 
ture, but what will probably be the de- 
velopment of civilization during the next 
century. Whatever may be said of his 
success in prophecy—for we will post- 
pone our discussion of this point to that 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT which ap- 
pears a hundred years from date—the 
book is almost, if not quite, unique in 
being a sane and scientific study of mod- 
ern tendencies in sociology and me- 
chanics, and their probable results. 

In his Royal Institution lecture he 
gives to the public for the first time the 
theory with which he has been working 
for so many years, and claims that it is 
the duty of science to foretell the future 
in sociology as it is doing in astronomy, 
meteorology and, in fact, all the exact 
sciences. He lays down the general rule 
that as civilization advances man regards 
the future as more important than the 
past, and he divides mankind into two 
classes, according to whether a person 
judgesthe moral value of his acts by prec- 
edent and dogma, or by their conse- 
quences. He calls these respectively the 
legal and the creative types of mind, and 
holds that the latter represents the higher 
kind of morality because it considers 
consequences more important than 

‘causes. Those who take into considera- 
tion the future rather than the past are 
growing in numbers and influence as 
is shown, for example, in the wars of the 
last century, in which the technical and 
legal issues were coming to be regarded 
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as of less importance than the larger re- 
sults. Mr. Wells looks forward, not as 
do the Positivists to a static millennium, 
when Humanity, freed from toil and 
care, will worship its own image in the 
mirror of nature, but, as a true evolu- 
tionist, to the coming of a grander race, 
which shall be as much above us as we 
are above the creature of the carbonifer- 
ous time, “ cold blooded and with clammy 
skin, that lurked between air and water, 
and fled before the giant amphibia of 
those days.” 

We hope Mr. Wells will work out his 
theory of prevision as a motive for mo- 
rality. We cannot have too many such 
motives, and it is quite possible that this 
factor has not been fully recognized in 
our ethical systems, tho we have no doubt 
that, as is usually the case with discover- 
ies, especially in ethics, the theory is not 
so novel as it now seems to him. In the 
meantime, we would call his attention to 
two weak points in argument, as he 
has sketched it in this lecture. He gives 
as an example of the two ways of looking 
at a problem the old question of whether 
a bad promise is better broken or kept. 


The “legal mind” would regard the 


promise as inviolable; the “ creative 
mind ” would say that in view of future 
consequences it should be disregarded. 
But we would suggest that, if morality is, 
as he defines it, “an overriding of im- 
mediate and personal considerations out 
of regard to something to be attained in 
the future,” the one who viewed the act 
most clearly in the light of the future 
would keep the promise even at the cost 
of some suffering to himself and others 
rather than bring the lack of confidence 
which results from a violated oath. 

We would also point out that the fol- 
lowers of dogma are not to be classed 
so positively with those who look only 
on the past. Certainly those whose 
morality is based on the hope of heaven 
and the fear of hell—and this is too num- 
erous a class to be ignored—are as truly 
guided by their ideas of the future as are 
those who are working for the prosperity 
of the “ Beyond-Man” some thousand 
years hence. Jonathan Edwards’s first 
resolution was typical. It reads: 


“1. Resolved, That J will do whatsoever [ 
think to be most to God’s glory and my own 
good, profit and pleasure, ON THE WHOLE; 
without any consideration of the time, whether 
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now, or never so many myriads of ages hence; 
to do whatever I think toebe my duty, and 
most for the good and advantage of mankind 
in general—whatever difficulties I meet with, 
how many and how great soever.” 


The highest morality is attained, in our 
opinion, by the class which Mr. Wells 
despises—namely, those who disregard 
neither causes nor effects, but .consider 
every act in the light of both the past and 
the future. For this reason we are grate- 
ful to Mr. Wells for the light he is giving 
us on the future by his efforts in scientific 


rophecy. 
prophecy. 2 


The Moral Health of the Army 


THE efforts of those who make it their - 
duty and business to discover and ex- 
pose vileness and filth have our full ap- 
proval, even altho it does not happen to 
be our duty to keep informing our read- 
ers as to what scavengers discover. Mr. 
Comstock arid his society for the sup- 
pression of filthy literature are doing a 
noble work, and we wish the society had 
the endowment it needs; but we prefer 
to leave the obscenities discovered as 
much in the darkness of police records 
as possible. So the efforts of our law 
officers to reduce the evils of prostitution 
and to punish “cadets” deserve all 
praise, but call for little publicity, which 
would only encourage lubricity. For a 
similar reason we have not entered into 
a campaign of notoriety against the evils 
that follow in the wake of the Army, 
especially in the Philippines, while our 
sympathy has not been concealed with 
those whose duty it is to attack the drunk- 
enness and immorality which they have 
found there. We can only thank those 
who have done this good and disagree- 
able service, even if they have sometimes 
exaggerated the evil, which is too great 
to require words beyond the simple truth. 

For the existence of these evils the 
military authorities are responsible in 
great measure. The officers generally 
believe that it is not worth while to try 
to suppress places of debauch. It is a 
pity that such should be the general sen- 
timent of the men educated at West 
Point, but so it is. Nevertheless, there 
has been, during the late months, a con- 
siderable reform, and drinking places 
and other vile resorts have been con- 
siderably reduced or brought under re- 
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straint in Manila and elsewhere in the 
Philippines, perhaps in good measure by 
the action of the civil government there. 

By direction of the President, who has 
been giving particular attention to this 
matter, the Secretary of War has just 
issued a remarkable General Order on 
the moral health of the Army. It begins 
with a _ general principle admirably 
stated : 


“The only really efficient way in which to 
control the diseases due to immorality is to 
diminish the vice which is the cause of these 
diseases.” 


This is a fundamental fact. Vice is 
not necessary in the army or anywhere 
else. Restraint of passion for drink or 
other vicious indulgence can be required, 
and is required in decent civil society. 
The President continues, after pointing 
out the loathsome results of such in- 
dulgence : 


It is the duty of regimental, and particular- 
ly of company, officers to try by precept and 
example to point out to the men under their 
control, and particularly to the younger men, 
the inevitable misery and disaster which follow 
upon intemperance and upon moral uncleanli- 
ness and vicious living. The officers should, 
of course, remember always that the effect of 
what they say must largely depend upon the 
lives they themselves lead. It is in the high- 
est degree necessary that each officer should be 
an example to his men in the way of temperate 
and cleanly living.” 


It is ‘“ more than folly,” he continues, to 
believe that such vicious indulgences are 
necessary to health. It is for the health, 
moral and physical, of “ the young men, 
especially many who have but re- 
cently been taken away from the re- 
straints and influences of home,” that the 
President is particularly concerned, and 
in whose interests he urges their officers 
to set an example of temperance and 
morality. The language in which he 
points out the evils of indulgence is 
plainer than we care to print, but not too 
plain for its purpose, and the rebuke is 
directed where it belongs, to the officers 
in charge of the enlisted men. 
Concurrently with this General Order 
there have been issued special orders in- 
tended to restrain and reduce the tempta- 
tions to vice. We are glad to know that 
already there has been a very consider- 
able reduction in the number of vile 
drinking places, and that they have been 
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driven off from the principal streets, and 
now our military authorities will no 
longer seem to give their protection to 
other forms of vice. 


J 


Europeanizing the Oriental 


Pror. GotpwIn SMITH says that so 
far as Europeanizing the Hindu is con- 
cerned, British empire in India has thus 
far been a failure. We are not convinced 
that this is the fact. Of course, the igno- 
rant masses have not been Europeanized 
in the very short period during which 
anv effort has been made to do this. It 
is less than fifty years since the Govern- 
ment began to do anything with educa- 
tion, altho some mission schools were 
conducted earlier.. Now there is a very 
large class of Hindus of intelligence 
whose culture and ideas are European 
and who talk English freely. The Hindu 
religion is being steadily Europeanized, 
as appears not simply from the rapidly 
growing number of Christians, but from 
the great intellectual influence of the re- 
formed Hindu sects, such as the Arya 
and the Brahmo Somaj. In the Madras 
Presidency 26 out of every 1,000 males 
are Christians. Railroads are every- 
where, irrigation works are multiplied, 
and newspapers are published in every 
language. It appears to us that the 
process of Europeanizing has been going 
on quite as rapidly as one could ask. 

President Schurman, who quotes 
Goldwin Smith approvingly, and who 
expects as small results in the Philip- 
pines, says: 


“We are, then, to respect the Filipinos as 
another race, with other national characteris- 
tics, and with other ideals and sentiments, 
which, tho often unlike ours, are for them 
quite as good, true, beautiful and essential as 
ours are for us.” 


We do not so consider our duty. We 
believe that there has been a progressive 
advance in national characteristics, ideals 
and sentiments, and that the most civil- 
ized nations, among whom we count our 
own, have higher and better ideals and 
sentiments than the less civilized races, 
and that it is the duty of the higher al- 
ways to impose its ideals, by persuasion 
and instruction, on the more backward 
races. That is the chief business of 
Christianity and civilization. We ap- 
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prove the action of our Government in 
establishing schools in Porto Rico and in 
the Philippines for the purpose of imi 
jproving national characteristics and 
ideals. 

President Schurman approves all this 
that we are doing for the Philippines, the 
schools, railroads, separation of Church 
and State even, the establishment of set- 
tled government, but he is very anxious 
that after we have established repre- 
sentative government there and have or- 
ganized the nation, we should leave the 
islands to their own complete independ- 
ence. We make no objection; the future 
will fimd us free to do what is wise. But 
we doubt much if the Philippines will be 
any more anxious to escape from the 
rule of the United States than Canada, or 
even India, is to escape from that of 
Great Britain. And we see no reason 
why those islands should not, when the 
time is ripe, have just the same independ- 
ence within the United States which New 
York or California enjoys. We have 
several States now, and shall soon have 
three more, whose population, when they 
first were bought or conquered by us, as 
was very 


we bought the Philippines, 
much like the population of those islands. 


a” 


The Franco-Russian Retorts 


D1pLtomacy is a game of chess, and 
‘the consultation game which Russia and 
France are playing against Great Britain 
and Japan is well worth watching. It 
was a sharp “ cheek ” that the two latter 
players cried the other day, when they 
startled the world with the announce- 
ment of their defensive alliance ; but now 
itt is Russia and France that cry “ check ” 
im their turn. 

Never before has the alliance of Rus- 
sia amd France been so plainly declared. 
There é¢ no reticence about it, any more 
than im the surprisingly frank announce- 
ment of the alliance between Great Brit- 
ain and Japam. It was apparently against 
Russian designs on Manchuria that the 
-Anglo-Japanese alliance was directed. 
‘Russia and France reply that they are at 
vone with the other Powers in their de- 
sire to maintain the integrity of China, 
Ibut they declare that they reserve the 
right of action in certain contingencies 
that may arise. This is meant as a warn- 
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ing that they will act together, and that, 
united, they have no fear of the alliance 
against them. The Japanese papers had 
said that to resist the direct alliance of 
Great Britain and Japan were like “ spit- 
ting at a tiger;” France and Russia re-. 
ply that they are not afraid. 

We much doubt if the prevailing intér- 
pretation of this new note of defiancé is’ 
quite correct. It is interpreted as hav- 
ing reference to the ambitions of Russia 
in Manchuria. We think the danger is 
not so much there just now as it is on the 
border of Anam. 

It is important to consider carefully 
the exact language of the joint note of 
Russia and France, in the paragraph in 
which they reserve the right of action. 
It reads: 

“ They themselves [Russia and France] be- 
ing also obliged to take into consideration the 
eventuality of aggressive action on the part of 
a third Power, or of fresh troubles in China 
jeoparding the integrity and free development 
of that Power, and becoming a menace to their 
own interests, the two allied Governments re- 
serve it to themselves to consider, in such case, 
means of assuring their protection.” 


We are to observe, first, that the term 
“allied Governments ” is applied to Rus- 
sia and France. This is a step in ad- 
vance. 

Next it seems to lie most on the face 
of the words that the reference is to a 
possible attack on Russia from Japan 
while the Siberian railway is not yet in a 
condition to transport an army; and that 
ir. this case France will help Russia, not- 
withstanding the compact between Japan 
and Great Britain. Japan demands that 
Russia shall withdraw from Manchuria; 
and Russia, who really never intended 
to do it, declares that she will, and always 
meant to when she got ready. The Man- 
churian question has loomed so large that 
every one easily imagines that it is there 
that the danger lies, and that it is the 
difficulty in Manchuria which the joint 
note anticipates. 

But we must also look elsewhere. Of 
these two Powers Russia bounds China 
on the north, but France bounds it on the 
south. Russia is no more watchful to 
extend her boundaries than is France, 
and either of them appears to find it eas- 
iest to do so at the expense of China. 
Within these few years France has taken 
Anam, Tonquin, Cambodia, Cochin-~ 
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China and a good slice of Siam, and she 
has a longing eye on the rest of Siam as 
far as the Menam River. But equally 
she has proclaimed her interest in the 
Chinese provinces next her northern bor- 
der, and a preemptive right to them; to 
Yunnan, on the border of Tibet, then 
Kwang-si and Kwang-tung, which latter 
embraces the British city of Canton, and 
also the very important island of Hainan. 

Now let us pay attention to the lan- 
guage of the joint note. The two Pow- 
ers reserve liberty of action, which means 
liberty of action affecting the integrity of 
China, in case of “fresh troubles in 
China jeoparding the integrity and free 
development of that Power, and becom- 
ing a menace to their own interests.” 
Such “ troubles ” are easily provided for. 
And, indeed, there they are at just this 
time. There is a convenient rebellion 
just now on hand in Kwang-si, just over 
the French border, and the Chinese Gen- 
eral who was sent to quell the rebellion is 
reported to have failed, and his soldiers 
have deserted, twenty thousand of them, 
with foreign arms, and have joined the 
rebels. The conditions are very suspi- 
cious. It would not be at all a strange 
thing if the authorities in French Indo- 
China should conclude that their inter- 
ests are menaced, and that it is necessary 
for a French army to quell the rebellion, 
or help the rebels; in which case France 
would keep the territory which she has 
already declared belongs to her sphere of 
influence. It is in the south of China 
rather than in the north that the imme- 
diate danger of interference, which may 
lead to war, lies. 

But let us suppose a great European 
war, Russia and France against Great 
Britain, with Japan’s army and navy all 
confined to the East. Such a war would 
have a most doubtful result. In the East 
we believe that Japan would have the best 
of it, but Great Britain would have a 
heavy task in Europe, against the two. 
The sympathy of America would go to 
Great Britain, for her interest in the open 
door and in the integrity of China is the 
same as ours; but we presume that it 
would only be in case of extreme danger 
to Great Britain that we should join in 
the war. Yet a great European war 
would be likely to draw in other Powers, 
and Germany and Italy would not be 
with Russia and France. Let Germany 
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join with Great Britain, and Russia 
would be terribly whipped, and German 
provinces of Russia would be annexed to 
Germany and the Russian terror would 
end, while France would lose her colonies 
to Great Britain and Germany. But all 
this is prophesying too far ahead, on a 
contingency not very probable. Al- 
liances, even minatory alliances like these 
two, make for peace. Japan is not likely 
to stir war. France will not, we think, 
lightly invade Kwang-si, against the pro- 
hibition of England, close by at Canton, 
and Japan just over in Formosa. But 
it is interesting to observe the moves on 
the chess-board, and look ahead and con- 
sider what the result of the next move 
may be. We shall watch the Russian 
knight and the French bishop. 


if 


Choosing an Automobile 


THE season is now at hand when lov- 
ers of the automobile sport are beginning 
to look about in earnest for a suitable 
vehicle. In many cases those who al- 
ready own vehicles dispose of them 
at a sacrifice to get all the latest improve- 
ments embodied in the 1902 models, and 
those who are to make their initial pur- 
chase are, for the most part, puzzled to 
make a final choice. 

There is no “best” automobile, as 
there is no “ best” locomotive construc- 
tion. The fact that every manufacturer 
claims in print to make the “ best ” vehi- 
cle has little influence with intelligent 
purchasers, who know something of the 
mechanical accomplishments in other 
fields. The point should be not exactly 
to get the “ best ” machine made, but to 
get the machine best adapted to your 
requirements. If you could imagine a 
congress of mechanical experts in session 
to decide upon a single make of vehicle 
as the “best,” it would be next to im- 
possible to get a decision, which, if ren- 
dered at all, would call for the ridicule 
of the engineering world and the more 
or less justified protests of more than 
three hundred recognized automobile 
makers. 

The difficulty lies in the fact that it 
is absolutely impossible to claim for a 
single make the best qualities as to rac- 
ing, touring, city service and business 
use, etc., and to prove logically such 
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claims. The vehicle best adapted for 
speed cannot compete with the essential 
and particular requirements of one built 
for touring. And the touring car is out 
of the question when it comes to darting 
around the public thoroughfares with 
economy and safety. And the city run- 
about is practically useless for doing the 
work of a light delivery wagon. The 
makers are quite well aware that there is 
no “best,” and that no type of vehicle 
will meet the diversified demand of the 
public. Hence, they adapt their various 
systems to touring cars, tonneaus, sur- 
reys, runabouts, racers and the several 
popular classifications of motor vehicles. 
But there are few constructive systems 
that are so simple and compact that they 
can be equally well adapted to several 
styles of vehicles. 

The safest thing to do if you wish to 
get a satisfactory touring car, for ex- 
ample, would be to pick your choice from 
a number of manufacturers making a 
specialty of such cars. You have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the makers 
find it to their interest to build touring 
cars because their constructive systems 
are better suited to this type than to 
others. You are at all times at liberty to 
try the vehicles by way of demonstration 
rides, and if you are a good observer it 
will not take you long to single out their 
good and bad points. 

For economic pleasure driving or tour- 
ing the ponderous and heavy construc- 
tion noticeable in foreign high-power 
racing machines should be avoided. It 
should be remembered that vehicles ap- 
proaching a ton in weight wear out tires 
so fast that the expense of keeping them 
properly shod, after a couple of seasons 
of continuous running, in many cases 
amounts to more than half the price of 
the complete carriage. Plenty of room 
for the feet, facilities for carrying lug- 
gage, and easy manipulation with as few 
devices as possible, are necessary ele- 
ments in a satisfactory touring car. 

For cruising around city streets a light 
runabout, with quick control of the 
power and a tender, responsive steering, 
is preferable. A long, low wheel-base, 
insuring against skidding and upsetting 
at sudden turns, will also be found con- 
venient when getting in and out of the 
vehicle, and it is mechanically desirable 
as it provides a low center of gravity. 
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Altogether too many popular patterns of 
runabouts are set up so high that one 
must climb into them, and they are top- 
heavy and unsteady on curves. An in- 
stantaneous stop, minute and immediate 
steering, reliable running, and easy get- 
ting in and out of vehicle without the 
clothes catching levers, switches or other 
abominations and causing accidental 
starts, are the main essentials in a city 
rig. 
When it comes to crowding forty or 
sixty horse-power energy into an auto- 
mobile for racing, the result is a highway 
locomotive in which every feature has 
given way to speed requirements, so that 
there is barely room for the chauffeur be- 
tween an array of levers at the sides and 
device-glutted manipulating gears in 
front of him. Just now this type of 
vehicle is the fad with those who have 
gone in for extreme speed, and a modi- 
fied pattern of the racer with a tonneau 
body attached has crept into favor among 
society people, who are blindly follow- 
ing French taste in this respect. 

As to motive power, gasoline has not 
only stood the test of being the most all 
around desirable, but is now being 
adopted on an increasing scale by the 
makers. Steam has most successfully 
been adapted to light runabouts, ° but 
there are objectionable features con- 
nected with it, and the chances for im- 
proving the steam engine are considera- 
bly smaller than the opportunities for the 
explosive motor. Electricity has the 
merit of being very clean, but it is also 
very heavy to carry along. As yet it is 
a very expensive power, and it is so diffi- 
cult to get uniformly satisfactory charg- 
ing outside city limits that the idea of 
taking an electric vehicle further off than 
it will go and return on its own power 
does not occur to experienced drivers. 


& 


Th , The notable work of the 
e Consumers “ 
Label Consumers’ League of 
the city of New York 
for the calendar year 1901 is excellently 
summarized in the annual report just 
published. It is eleven years since the 
pioneer league was founded, and during 
that time 34 other leagues have been or- 
ganized. The struggle for improved con- 
ditions for women and girl workers in 
the shops and factories has been constant 
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and untiring, and great good has unques- 
tionably resulted. The League’s white 
list of retail merchants—those who grant 
humane conditions to their employees— 
now numbers 46 for Manhattan alone. 
In recent years the League has extended 
its efforts to the domain of manufactur- 
ing, seeking to promote the use of its 
label and the sale of label-bearing goods. 
In this work as well it has been encourag- 
ingly successful, 34 manufacturers, one 
of whom turns out 12,000 garments a 
day, now using the label ; and it has been 
shown that all grades of women’s white 
muslin underwear bearing it can now be 
procured. A stock argument, but one, 
nevertheless, which is pretty well found- 
ed, against the union label is that it does 
not necessarily insure quality. Mrs. 
Nathan, the president of the League, 
however, asserts that the Consumers’ 
label has been the means of securing a 
better grade of goods. This is what the 
label must come in time to mean; it must 
mean inherent quality as well as decent 
conditions of employment. The better- 
fortuned members of the community may 
easily be induced to pay a trifle more for 
their goods by reason of an ethical plea; 
but the great mass, with their scarce 
pennies and their keen demand for 
values, must be convinced that labeled 
goods are intrinsically better than the un- 
labeled or they will choose the cheaper. 
It is not because they have any less con- 
sideration for the lot of the factory work- 
ers than have the patrons of the Consum- 
ers’ League, but because pennies count, 
and each must be made to go as far as it 
will in purchasing. We criticise the 
League for but one fault, that it is not 
as ready to grant its label to a non-union 
as to a union shop. 


THE INDEPENDENT has 
spoken so hopefully of 
the effect of electricity 
as a power to develop agriculture that we 


Electricity as a 
Domestic Servant 


are glad to find that French authorities: 


are going quite as far in forecasting a 
revolution in favor of the farmer. M. 
Dieudonne tells us, in a recent number of 
Science Illustrée, that the industrial ap- 
plication of electricity is becoming so 
general in the country as to change the 
character of French civilization. Elec- 
tricity is used in the house of the French 
farmer, not only for heating, but for the 
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cooking of food. Now that coal is be- 
coming scarce and high, and forests are 
inadequate to furnish fuel, electricity is 
furnishing the cheapest source of energy. 
He tells us that the current from a gen- 
erator is led to a central distributing sta- 
tion, where it is divided into as many cir- 
cuits as there are separate motors—and 
so power is distributed. In the farmers’ 
barns this power runs root-cutters, milk- 
separators, fanning mills, etc. It can 
also be used for cleaning harnesses, for 
sharpening tools, for ventilators, pumps, 
mills, etc. Yards, stables and barns are 
lighted, as well as houses. Insurance 
companies reduce their rates in these 
cases, because the danger from fire is so 
much less than from the use of lamps and 
lanterns. The water from ponds, or 
brooks, or rivers, is raised high enough 
for its distribution through farm build- 
ings and over the fields for irrigation. 
Elevators, hay-cutters, hay-presses and 
cider-presses are also worked by electric- 
ity. He suggests that a large number of 
farms should combine in setting up a cen- 
tral plant, because the cost would, in this 
case, be greatly reduced to each one for 
his share of the distributed energy. The 
picture drawn by M. Dieudonne is not 
unknown in many sections of ot own 
country. It is necessary to add that the 
trolley is doing excellent service in sotne 
parts of the West as a distributer of 
power to farmers’ barns and houses from 
its power plant. It is at the same time 
rapidly becoming a truck-carrier. Many 
of the roads draw long lines of the farm- 
ers’ wagons directly to city markets. 


a 


Tree planting in our cities 
must certainly be under- 
taken by or under direction of experts. 
It is found that many sorts of trees will 
not endure the atmosphere that is smoke- 
laden. The maple is one of the poorest 
of our trees on this account. But the 
Norway maple is proving to be one of 
the very best fitted, for close contact, and 
for dense shade. Our common Ameri- 
can linden or basswood is another of the 
best of our natives to be used in parks 
and streets. It heals wounds with ease 
and certainty, and this is one of the chief 
points in selecting a tree for the city. 
Its foliage is superb, and the blossoms 
are the sweetest for honey producing. 
It would be an economical venture worth 


Tree Planting 
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millions to the United States if there 
were a general movement in our smaller 
towns and cities to plant linden avenues. 
The catalpa is another native tree ad- 
mirably adapted for street or park. It is 
healthy, heals wounds easily, and gives 
great clusters of superb white flowers in 
Mayand June. The early flowering variety 
is the best for our streets. The list must 
vary in different parts of our country 
and be modified by the fuel that is used. 
A sulphur-charged atmosphere, from soft 
coal, is death to many trees, not only in 
the streets, but in the suburban orchards. 
Undoubtedly the best success, so far, in 
planting city streets has been made un- 
der the influence of some well-educated 
horticulturist. Mr. P. S. Brown, of Kan- 
sas City, is credited with having secured 
the planting of 12,000 shade trees in that 
municipality in a single year. 
s 

Several communications have 
come to us in reply to the 
article by the Rev. Charles S. 
Morris in our issue of March 6th on 
Booker T. Washington, in which he 
seemed to them to undervalue the serv- 
ices after the War of Frederick Douglas. 
The services to their race of Douglas 
and Crummell were not ended with 
emancipation, even if they took no active 
part in education, like Price and Wash- 
ington, nor in political life, like Bruce 
and Langston. They were voices calling 
their followers forward, and inspiration 
is more valuable than handicraft skill. 
The ignorant, half-naked village people 
of the Philippines will do better iron- 
work or needle-work with their hands 
than our schools teach, but there has 
been no education of the brain, and so 
no inspiration or true culture. Prof. 
William H. Ferris reminds us that in his 
book on “ Modern English Literature ” 
Edmund Gosse speaks of Carlyle much 
as Mr. Morris speaks of Douglas, as if 
he were a mere tempestuous voice, and 
brought no cure to the evils he pro- 
claimed. Granted that he built no fac- 
tory, that he drafted no suffrage law and 
founded no school, yet he put iron into 
blood and hearts that gave men strength 
for nobler lives. And this was the work 
of Frederick Douglas. The negroes of 
America looked to him as their example 
of courage and their prophecy of attain- 
ment. He taught them what they could 
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make of themselves, rather than what 
they could make for themselves. 
Js 


There have been thefts before from the 
Papal treasury, if none so enormous as 
this last one, which is at least $80,000, 
the amount charged in the indictment, 
and on which conviction was had, and 
it is said to reach $1,600,000. But this is 
the first time that the Vatican has had 
recourse to a secular tribunal, and we 
may hope that this recognition, however 
explained and excused and said to have 
no significance, may serve as a precedent 
for pacific relations between Pope and 
King. ; 

& 

The President belongs not to any sin- 
gle State, but to the nation; and it is 
right, as the bill before Congress pro- 
vides, that a Federal court should try any 
one who attempts to kill the nation’s 
Chief Magistrate. It is not suitable that 
a State court should have charge of such 
a trial. The bill also properly punishes 
with death not only one who kills our 
President, or any one in the direct line of 
succession, but also the sovereigns of any 
foreign country. 


Perhaps we ought to correct Mr. 
Poultney Bigelow on one point. Cornell 
University has no daily chapel exercise 
and has had none for twenty years. The 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
holds its meetings, but the university, 
as such, has no religious exercises ex- 
cept a preaching service Sunday morn- — 
ing and an afternoon service, mostly 
musical. 

a” 

A London dispatch says that Mon- 
signor Sbaretti, Apostolic Delegate to 
the Philippines, before proceeding to his 
mission will visit Washington to confer 
with President Roosevelt as to the crea- 
tion of new dioceses in the Archipelago. 
It is curious how impossible it seems to 
be for people across the sea to under- 
stand that our Government has nothing 
to do with such questions. 

Rd 


The first of the denominational week- 
lies to take the magazine form is The 
Evangelist, which now also calls itself a 
Religious Review. Its pages are attract- 
ive and the change in form ought to 
please its friends. 
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United States Life Insurance 
Company 
A New President Elected . 


Dr. JouHn P. Munn has been elected 
President of the United States Life In- 
surance Company in place of George H. 
Burford, who, owing to ill health, has re- 
signed. Dr. Munn, who is well known 
in financial and medical circles in New 
York, was born in 1847, near Rochester, 
N. Y. After graduating from the Uni- 


DR. JOHN P. MUNN 
President of the United States Life Insurance Company 


versity of Rochester he entered Bellevue 
Medical College, from which he secured 
a degree in 1876.. In 1877 he became 
examining physician for the United 
States Life and for many years has been 
the Medical Director and a prominent 
member of the Board of Directors. Dr. 
Munn is a Director of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad, the Texas Pacific Rail- 
road, the Merchants’ Trust Company, the 
Central National and the Fifth Avenue 
banks of this city. He is a member of 
the Council of the New York University 
and Consulting Physician of the New 
York Hospital. His election as Presi- 
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dent of the United States Life Insurance 
Company has been well received, and is 
eminently fitting. Dr. Howard A. Par- 
dee, Assistant Medical Director, has been 
elected Medical Director, and Clarence 
H. Kelsey, President of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company, has been 
chosen a member of the Finance Commit- 
tee in place of J. J. Tucker, deceased. 
Other members of the Finance Commit- 
tee are George G. Williams, President of 
the Chemical National Bank; E. H. Per- 
kins, Jr., President of the Importers’ and 
Traders’ National Bank, and James R. 
Plum, of the United States Leather Com- 
pany. The United States Life is fifty- 
two years old and has assets of about 
eight and one-half million dollars, with 
a surplus of over six hundred and twelve 
thousand dollars. During the past year 
the company paid to its policyholders for 
dividends, death claims, matured endow- 
ments, etc., more than one million dollars. 


a 
Boilers and Inspecting Them 


THE 38,000 locomotives in the country 
are in most of the States left to the care 


of their owners, upon the reasonable pre- 
sumption that self-interest will cause 
them to see to it that the boilers are well 


made and properly cared for. This pre- 
sumption is not applied to steamboat 
boilers ; navigation is under Government 
control, and 63 boiler inspectors are kept 
in Government service. Recent censuses 
have omitted to count the stationary boil- 
ers, but in that of 1880 their number was 
placed at 72,304, and The Locomotive es- 
timated it, ten years later, as 100,000; the 
same authority now estimates it as 170,- 
ooo. The Hartford Steam Boiler and 
Inspection Company has now insurance 
on 83,907. 

The Hartford Company employs 198 
inspectors, who in 1900 made 92,526 in- 
ternal and external examinations and 10,- 
191 hydrostatic tests; from the begin- 
ning, the company has made over three 
million tests, has pointed out to the own- 
ers over two million defects, and has con- 
demned outright 13,215 boilers. More 
money has been expended in this valuable 
preventive work than in paying loss 
claims, and we have repeatedly ex- 
pressed commendation and admiration of 
this work. 








Trust Companies 


In our reviews of American financial 
growth we have spoken of the increase of 
the number of Trust Companies in the 
large cities and of the marvelous enlarge- 
ment of the business of such companies 
in New York. Here are some official 
— for the Trust Companies of this 

tate: 


Resources. Deposits. 
1881, Jan. ist........... $280,683,769 $211 320,275 
1900, Jan. Ist.... ....... 672,190,672 528,541,590 
1901, Jan. 1st...... ..... 797,983,573 688,121,771 
1902, Jan. ist,........... 969,898,644 792,981,728 


the continuance and growth of this popu- 
larity is shown by the fact that at the 
present time five new Trust Companies 
are being organized in this city alone. 
The banks do not appear to have been 
injured by the enormous business of such 
companies, for the bank deposits in this 
city show a great increase during the 
last twenty years, and the number of 
banks has been so enlarged that excellent 
banking facilities are provided in all 
parts of New York. 

A Trust Company has no better fa- 
cilities for lending money than a bank of 
deposit and discount has, but it pays in- 
terest upon nearly all of its deposit ac- 
counts. This it could not afford to do 
if its profits depended only upon loans. 
It may act as fiscal agent for any State, 
municipality or corporation, and may 
transfer or register bonds or certificates 
of stock. It may serve as trustee under 
any mortgage or bond issued by a cor- 
poration, or as guardian, receiver, 
executor, or committee. It executes any 
trust conferred by a person or a corpora- 
tion, and may hold any real or personal 
property subject to such trust. It may 
care for your securities and collect your 
rents while you live, and after your 
death act as your executor, as the ad- 
ministrator of your estate, or as guardian 
for the estate of your children. It is de- 
sirable as a trustee because it does not 
die, and is always ready for service. 

The tendency at present to organize 
corporations for carrying on alf kinds of 
business opens a wide field for the opera- 
tions of such institutions; for a Trust 
Company attends to the consolidation of 
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corporations, acts as trustee under mort- 
gages securing bond issues, transfers 
and registers bonds and stocks, pays the 
coupons, cares for the sinking fund (if 


any), and forecloses the mortgage 
executed to secure the bonds in case of 
default. 

Trust Companies do not generally de- 
sire active or business accounts. These 
are solicited by banks, which grant to 
their customers lines of discount, collect 
drafts and checks, certify checks, etc. A 
trustee of funds awaiting investment de- 
posits in a Trust Company at the best 
rate of interest to be obtained, while a 
business firm deposits in a bank, where 
it has the benefit of discounts and col- 
lections. The business of the Trust Com- 
panies shows such enormous growth, not 
because they have divided the banking 
business with the banks, but because they 
are so useful to corporations, and also 
for the reason that the public sees the ad- 
vantage of selecting a Trust Company, 
instead of an individual, as a trustee, 
and is becoming accustomed to this meth- 
od. The banks have never done or 
sought to do the special kinds of business 
for the transaction of which the Trust 
Companies exist. 


Germany’s Meat Decree 


In the light afforded by. similar Ger- 
man regulations in the past, it. is reason- 
able to assume that the new decree for- 
bidding the admission into Germany of 
imported meats to which borax or boric 
acid has been applied was designed to 
protect the German producers of meat 
rather than the health of the German con- 
sumer. This decree was signed by the 
Kaiser two days after he had dispatched 
his brother Henry on a friendly mission 
to this country. It will take effect on 
October Ist, and meat packers say that it 
will cut off a direct export trade of 
$6,000,000 in American products. Some 
assert that the trade thus to be affected 
really amounts to $20,000,000, because 
large quantities of the products in ques- 
tion have in recent years been shipped to 
Germany by way of Holland, Belgium 
and England. The use of small quanti- 
ties of borax in the preparation of meats 
for export has not been regarded in this 
country as harmful; the British Local 
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Government Board recently decided that 
it called for .o restrictive regulations ; 
and prominent authorities in Germany 
have declared that it is not injurious 
tothe consumer. The decree is evidently 
a concession to the German agrarian pro- 
tectionists. 

Our own Government, or that part of 
it which is called the Department of Ag- 
riculture, is getting ready to retaliate by 
excluding German products in the prep- 
aration of which borax is used. The 
German manufacturers of sausage, in 
Frankfort, admit that they use borax in 
the treatment of sausage for shipment to 
this country, and find it indispensable. 
The assertion is made that borax is used 
in beer and wines exported to the United 
States from Germany. Secretary Wil- 
son has directed that a list be made of im- 
ports from Germany containing borax. 
Imports of products in which borax is 
found, he says, “ will be excluded.” 

Mr. Wilson should not be so sure 
about that. The President and Congress 
are yet to be heard from. We hope that 
it will not be found expedient to retaliate 
in any way; but retaliation should not 
rest upon an admission that we have 
erred in holding that the use of borax is 
not harmful. The President will not ap- 
prove the exclusion of German products 
if we are to attempt to justify it only by 
admitting that the German authorities 
are right and our own are wrong—the 
truth being that our authorities still hold 
their opinion to the contrary. Five 
months will elapse before the enforce- 
ment of the decree. This gives time for 
amicable diplomatic negotiations, by 
which we should attempt to procure for 
our export trade with Germany such pro- 
tection as it deserves to enjoy. 


Js 


Tue Irving National Bank has de- 
cided to increase its capital from half a 
million to one million dollars. 


....James Hazen Hyde, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, has been elected Chairman of the 
Society’s Finance Committee, the posi- 
tion formerly held by General Louis 
Fitzgerald, President of the Mercantile 
Trust Company. 


....The statement accompanying the 
declaration of the Western Union Tele- 


graph Company’s <iistemary quarterly 
dividend (payable on amd after April" 
15th) shows an incréase of the surplus: 
from $9,812,556 on October’ Fst to $10,- 
209,866 on January Ist, and (partly esti- 
mated) $10,348,856 on March 31st.- 
....Dividends announced : 


N. Y. Air Brake Co. (quarterly), 2 per cent.,. 


payable April 15th. 


American Locomotive Co. (preferred), quar-- 


terly, 134 per cent., payable April 21st. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railway 
(gen. mort. 4s, coupons 13), payable April 1st. 

Riverside Bank (quarterly), 2 per cent., pay- 
able April rst. 

American Woolen Co. (preferred), 134 per 
cent., payable April 15th. 

Metropolitan Street Railway Co., 134 per 
cent., —_ mo 7. 

N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R., 1% 
per cent., payable April 15th. 

ed 


Pebbles 


Up to the hour of going to press Miss 
Stone was still released —The Chicago Rec- 
ord-Herald. 


The poor, benighted Hindoo, 
He does the best he kindo; 
He sticks to his caste from first to last, 
And for pants he makes his skindo. 
—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 


...-Mrs. Justwed: “ This is excellent cake. 
Did you get the recipe out of a book?” Mrs. 
Newwed: “No; I got it out of my head.” 
Mrs. Justwed: “ No wonder it is so light.”— 
Good Housekeeping. 


...-A man hired by John Smith & Co. 
Loudly declared that he’d tho 
Man that he saw 
Dumping dirt near the store, 
The drivers, therefore, didn’t do. 
—Columbia University Jester. 


....The Boston little girl doggedly repeated 
that she did not care to learn anatomy. But 
think how mortifying it will be to grow up 
and go out into society without being able to 
speak intelligently of your indigestion, urged 
the teacher. The child was seen to wince at 
this.—Puck. 


....The imported Jersey. cow, usually so 
gentle, made a savage dash at the visiting 
young woman, who was on the other side of 
the fence. “It’s that red ribbon you've got 
on you,” apologized the farmer. “I guess 
you'd better take it off.” “On the contrary,” 
said the young woman, “I shall keep it on, 
and wear it as my red badge of cow rage.” 
And then the imported Jersey made another 
savage but ineffectual lunge at her.—Chicago 
Tribune. — 
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Merchants National 
Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
42 Wall Street. S 


CAPITAL, $2,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,190,000 
DEPOSITS, $20,000,000. 


FOUNDED 1803. 


195th Consecutive Semi-Annual Dividend 
Declared Dec. 19th, 1901. 


OFFICERS. 
Rebert M. Gallaway 
Etbert A. Brinckerhoft 
William B. T. Keyser 
Samuel 8S. Campbell 


DIRECTORS. 


John A. Stewart 

£lbert A. Brinckerhoff 

Chas. Stewart Smith 

Gustav H. Schwab 

Devald Mackay 

Rebert M. Giallaway.............. .-.2----00e anand 

Chas. D. Dickey Brown Bros. & Co. 
Gieeorge Sherman Vv. P. Central Trust Co- 
Edward Holbrook Pres. Gorham Mfg. Co. 
Orris K. Eldredge Eldredge, Lewis & Co, 
Joxneph W. Harriman Harrimas & Company 





Income Increasing Investment 


7% to 20% 
DIVIDENDS PAYABLE SEMI-ANNUALLY 


A moderate amount of the PREFERRED PARTICIPAT- 
ING CUMULATIVE TREASURY Capital Stock of a close 
ration is offered at FOR DITIONAL CAPITAL 
which to handle IDLY INCREASING BUSINESS. 


INVESTMENT, NOT SPECULATION 


The bm ge 4 is not an experiment, > is old and well- 
established. It is a on sound, logical business prin- 
cies, an8 2 mene S y business mnen @ high standing and 
great experience 


BASIS OF VALUE 
tal Stock is based on:—VALUABLE REAL 
DERN ai 


TION in THE WORLD; CHEAPES' 
IENT by great p resent and 
ALL W fe °MLES OF NEW 


The ni ane, & success of this business will be 
but a logical and natural result of the unusually favorable 
natural conditions in which it is founded. 


In these times of co SoBe interest rates 
PERSONS OF MODERATE MANS MU LOOK FOR 
ADEQUATE INCOME TO SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS 
E RPRISES. 

In the most natural course of events this stock is now 
ffered at par and should not onl eo constantly in- 
creasing dividend returns, but should soon become 
worth several timesits par value. 


For bogs and particular information send name and ad- 
“SEORETARY,” P. O. Box 1252, New York City. 





New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Gompany. 


To Holders of the Gompany’s Third Series 
of Bonds payable April ist, 1906, and of its 
Fourth Series of Bonds payable April ist, 
1907, said Third Series being numbered from 
one thousand and one (1001) to fifteen hun- 
dred (1500) inclusive, and said Fourth Series 
being numbered from fifteen hundred and 
one (1501) to two thousand (2000) inclusive, 
both bearing interest at the rate of six per 
cent. per annum. 


In accordance with the provisions of two certain in- 
dentures, one dated May 20th, 1891, the other April 
1st, 1892, made by the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company with the American Loan and 
Trust Company of Boston, the said New England Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company will until noon of Sat- 
urday, March 22d, 1902, receive from holders of the 
above described bonds tenders in writing for the sale 
and surrender of the said bonds to its Treasurer, at 
his office, 119 Milk street, Boston, Mass., Tuesday, 
April ist, 1902; and if more than fifty bonds of each 
series are tendered, the Company will select fifty bonds 
of each series, so tendered and offered, at the lowest 
price, and notify the persons tendering the same that 
it will redeem and pay the bonds, so selected, upon 
their presentation to the Treasurer, at his office, as 
aforesaid, on Tuesday, April ist, 1902. 

If fifty or a smaller number of bonds of either 
series are tendered, the Company will notify the per- 
sons tendering the same that it will redeem and pay 
the bonds offered at the price named in the tenders 
thereof, at the place and on the day above named, pro- 
vided that in no case will the Company pay more than 
one thousand and twenty ($1,020) dollars and accrued 
interest for any one thousand dollar bond. 

Tenders should be addressed to the Treasurer of the 
New England Telephone and Telegraph Company, 119 
Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and be indorsed, “‘ Tenders 
of Bonds.” 

By order of the Directors, 

WM. R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


Boston, Mass., March 4th, 1902. 





RI CE ARS DELAFIELD, Pres't. STUYVESANT gue. Vice- 
Pres’t. ERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-Pres’t. Ni ee ORNE, 
Vice-Pres't GEORGE 8. HIGKOK, Cashi'r. EDWA va BALD- 
WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED’K 0. FOXCROFT, 24 Bast Cashi’re 


The National Park Bank oof New York 


DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fi ree 8. 
Hart. Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward Cc. Hovt, W. 
Rockhill Potts, August "Belmont, yg Delafield, Francis R. 

Apeioten, Je J —y eeee Astor, George 8, Hickok, George Frederick 

Vietor, A Wiggin, Cornelius Vanderhilt. 

Tssues ‘Laseaee of Credit for Travelers available in 


all parts of the world. 

ss 0, 000 ¥ will secure, noxfect title to an ideal 
acienda 0: acres, 

cleared, 13 miles goed fences, — bu ing, 3,060 

head of live stock, horses, mules, c: 

from one of the chief are on the Gulf. trol the rae 

vation, 200 feet. Rainfall, 100inches. Riversont reostées, 

one navigable, and a beautifal, pure. clear lake. 

with goods worth sk 00. Splendid new a and furniture ean 

numerous other articles go with the Tem: 

running from 50 to 95 denrees Fabrenhett pen 8 pate — cool. 

Sugar cane, tobacco, citrate fruits, pineappl 5000 ks oer 

fection. This property is capable ay a ~ ci 

of cattle and produciv 4 0,000 qeree sugar cane ween, 

if property handled, woul vield wt 

The taxes have never"exceeded $150. 

good to pass, or to last 1m 

other properties, a NOt. 

Broadway, N. Y.'"Ot 





acre. 
. This propewition 1s too 
For particulars of this, and for 
, see S. P. KITTLE. 220 
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UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


45 AND 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL, - ° ° . 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS, - - 


- ° - - $2,000,000 00 
$11,432,995 34 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


be ——' Ag made at any time and withdrawn after five days’ notice,and will be entitled to interest at such rates as may be 
Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals will find thie Company 


a convenient depository for money 


JOHN A. STEWART, President. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- »Prenneng a. 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-President. 
HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


Sam@el Slean. Edward 
D. Willis James, We Bayard Co ntting, 
Charles 8. Smith, 


Anson Phelps Stokes, | 
John eneeciniett Brown, 


-O 
filiam H. - Macy, Jr. 





John J. Phelps, 
gous 7 Reasety, 


Lewis ass se Ledyard, 


Wm. D. Sloane, 
Gustav H. Schwab, 
Frank L; 


>, letor. 
James Stiliman, 
John Claflin, 


United ‘Site Plortgage and Grust Gompany 


59 CEDAR STREET. 


Capital and Surplus Profits, 


Credits Monthly Interest on Depositors’ Balances. 


$5,000,000 


Acts in all Trust Capacities for 


CORPORATIONS AND INDIVIDUALS. 
DIRECTORS: 
George W. Young, President. 


Samuel D. Babcock, 
Wm. H. Baldwia, Jr., 
Frederick 0. Barton, 


Charles D. Dickey, 
William P. Dixon, 
Robert A. Granniss, 


C. Ledyard Blair, G. G. Haven, Jr., 
Dument Clarke, Charles R. Henderson, 
Cc. C. Cuyler, 


gaiCKERBOOK, 
TRUST CO., 


66 BROADWAY, 
234 FIFTH AVENUE, 
100 WEST 125TH ST. 





Charles T. Barney, - President. 
Fred’k L. Eldridge, - Ist Vice-President. 
Joseph T. Brown, - 2nd Vice-President. 


Fred’k Gore King, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Julian M. Gerard, Asst. Sec. & Asst. Treas. 


William B. Randall, - Trust Officer. 





Gustav FP. Kissel, Robert Olyphant, 
Lather Kountze, Charles M. Pratt, 
William B. Leeds, Mortimer L. Schiff, 


James Timpson, 
Eben B. Thomas, 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 


Chariton T. Lewis. 
Richard A. McCurdy, 


North American 
Crust Company 


135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Capital Stock - - - $2,000,000.00 
Surplus- ----- 2,784,840.15 


Receives Deposits subject to check. 
Transacts a General Trust Business. 


OAKLEIGH THORNE... ....:.--. President 

— Pee aaa 

WM. H. CHESEBROUGH ....... Vice- 

RICHARD J.SCOLES. ........ 

EDMUND C. LOCKWOOD ........ Secretary 

S. D. SCUDDER. ..-+.-. var eee oe Treasurer 

FRANCIS C.PREST........ Asst. Secretary 

JAS. DUANE LIVINGSTON ..... . Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS. 


ecnee E, Andrews, Allan McCulloh, 


’ py 
Wm. H. Chesebrough, 4 < + ages 
Jon B. Currey, Ae cn Jr. 
E. A.De Lima, B.C. Potter, 
Heman Dowd John J. Riker, 
R. L. Edwards, FP. Shoemaker, 
H. B. Hollins, B Thorne, 
John Hone, Oak h Therne, 
James Jou John C. Tomlinson. 
James S. Kuhn Warner Van,Norden, 


. R. N3Young. 
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MANHATTAN 
TRUST CO., 


Wall St., cor. Nassau, New York. 
Gapital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$2,500,000. 


Officers. 
JOHN I. WATERBURY, President. 


AMOS T FRENCH, { bay py 


W.N. Duane 8d Vice-Pres. & Treas. (.H, Smith, Sec. 
F. Dwight, Trust Officer. E. A. =; Asst. Secy. 


Directers, 1902, 
James J. Hill. 


rregee R. ugust Belmont, 
Desidl a5 Lamont, 


F. baker, 


R. 
iaduiph Ellis, 
Amos T. French, 
John Kean, 


Union Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


So Broadway. 
<=) eee ween, cones 
i cy ee ee 6,905,587.14 

SONAR IRC waste 
AUGUSTUS W. KELL OOP, { Vice-Presidents. 


i, Secretary 

EDWARD R. MERRI retary. 

CARROLL C. BE WTINGS. T Trust Officer. 
TRUSTEES 


John I. Waterbury. 








ES. 
E. B. Wesley, Jas. T. Woodw: 
3: Wood, ‘ A tne Well 
A ugus' - Kelle 
Edward K Henry W. Maxwell. 
James H. Ogilvie, N. Parker Shortridge, 
R. T. Wilson, son E. Gawtry, 
Geo. B. Carhart, Alexander Maitland, 
Geemnoey M. Depew James oo Heer Smith, 
Charlies H. Lelan Jam: 
H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy Charles H. Tweed, 
wa Alex. Duer, James Speyer. 
en Roosevelt, 





W. N. COLER & CO., 
BANKERS 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Orders Executed for All Investment Securities. 


34 Nassau St., New York. 
Texas Real Estate Loans. 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will recerve money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz InpzPenpent for my standing. 








TO THE HOLDERS UF THE 
FIRST MORTGAGE FIVE PER CENT. COL- 
LATERAL TRUST GOLD BONDS OF THE 


Western fas Company, 


SECURED BY PLEDGE OF THE STOCK 
OF THE MILWAUKEE GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY. 


These bonds having been called for payment, at 110 and 
accrued interest, on May 1st, 1902, after which date 
interest will cease. 


WE HAVE PURCHASED 
$6,000,000 


Milwaukee (as Light Company 


FIRST MORTGAGE 25-YEAR 
4 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, 


CALLABLE AT 110 AND INTEREST, 
COUPONS MAY ist AND NOVEMBER ist, 


and in advance of the patie issue which we 
we offer holders the privilege of takin phendy | 
reste of the Milwaukee Gas Light Co . at 95 
and interest, x Ree for their Westen ase ‘Co. 5% 
Bonds at the cali aa one price of 110 and interest. 
Full information in regard to the bonds may be obtained 
Otis offer | is su to change or termination withou 
bject or 
notice. Bonds may now be Picdas the offices aaes 
of the undersigned, who will at once deliver Central Trust 
Comeeny aon Fag omy ex ble for foe iwomkee Gas 
Ligh nds w en, , and same 
time adjust cash differen: on ng — 
J. & W. SELIGIAN & CO., 
Mills Building. 


VERIIMLYE & CO., 
Nassau and Pine Streets. 





OUR CUSTOMERS 


31 YEARS HAVE TESTED 
lowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 
Home Office established 1871 Iowa Falls, Iowa. 












hisses 688 BROADWAY. 
23 SIXTH AVENUE 


seamen Bags, Suit Cases. 
. THE BEST GOODS ONLY. J 
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36 Nassau Street, New York. 
40 State Street, Boston. 


Fisk & ROBINSON 
BANKERS. 


Government Bonds 


and other 


Investment Securities 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchange, 





; MEETING 





THE IRVING NATIONAL BANK 
.OF NEW YORK, 
New York, February 2ist, 1902, 
To the Shareholders of The Irving National Bank : 

NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that pursuant to a resolation of 
the Board of Directors of The Irving National Bank of New York, 
yey at a Seecting of said Board held on the 28th day of January, 

902. PECIAL ETING of the shareholders of the said | Bape 
will be heid at the Banking Office, Northeast corner of Gree 
and Warren Streets, in the borough of Manhattan, in the Cit of 
New York, on the 27th Day of March, 1902, at 12 o’clock 
noon, for the purpose of vig ection upon the i increase 
the capital stock of said k from Five Thousand 

Dollars to One Million Dollars, and in that connection to vote 
upon the Le gery resolution 
“ Resolved, That under the provisions of the Act of A at. 1886, 
he capital stock of this 4ssociation be increased in um of 
Five Hundred. Thousand Dollars. making the tota pT. | One 
Million Dollars,” and to vote on such recommendation to the 
— 4 of Directors or such resolution as oe be offered at such 
meeting touching the disposition of said increased capital, the 
rice at which the game shall be sold, and any other matter apper- 
faining to the issue of the shares representing such increased 























capita BENJAMIN F. WERNER, Cashier. 
INSURANCE 
Insurance 
Company: 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-secend 
Anneal Statement. 
weccccccccccccceccccccoccesccesscocococococoecs $500,000. 
Reserve for rv a i 6 ea. "7 ERR 0898 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1902....82,360,886 83 





THOMAS H, MONTGOMERY, President. 








German American 


Insurance Company 
New Bork 


Liberty and Nassau Streets. 
3eth ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1st, 1902. 
Cash Capital, - - = $1,000,000.00 
Reserves for all Linbltis, - = 3,926,320.72 
4,493,136.30 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCH, President. 
January ist, 1902. 


ASSETS. ....ccccccccccecccccssccecceces $19,553,609.71 
LIABILITIES, ....cccccscerscccccwcccces 17,532,054.49 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture | lew, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


P. D. ARMOUR 


did not have any life insurance and did not con- 
sider it worth his while. He was the exception; 
the overwhelming majority of rich men do believe 
in it, and most of them prove their faith by invest- 
ing in it themselves. If you would join the great 
army of “average” men, take some insurance; if 
you think the example of the rich good to follow, 
do the same. The METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK will send you in- 
formation, in response to a postal card. 








346 Broadway, - 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


-~ O Jan 902, 
in co eee ith the Charter of the Com- 
pany, 0 following statement of its affairs on the 
of eae 1901 : 
Premiums on Marine risks om ist January, 
1901, to 4 } December, 1008 tckaabpes. don $3,604,917.63 
not marked off ist 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 1901, 
ft > sete — SD cchaca-scetetees' te $3,512,389.71 


$275,102.19 
Re ria 


year, 


less a eevee 54,889.85 $329,992.04 





us 
VOATB...0.------ $398,184.81 
Occurred and ‘ 


were estimated 
- and paid in 1901,1,458,859.48 $1,857,044.29 


Less Salvages.. 112,031,98 
Reinsurances. . 85,617,65 $197,649.63 











miums and Ex- 
ce seem $430,511.52 1,659,394.66 
mpeny has the follo Assets, viz 
Tuited States and State of New York Stock, 
tease fr icocks ana special deposita Spimasaicacn 
an 
in Banks ond’ Company.......--.+- 1,291,236.62 
Real Estate, corner Wall and 
bebenans $1,017,000.00 
aid toward erection of 
En “‘eeeudcabesetess 1,547,000.00 
Real Estate and Claims 
due the Company.......... 75,000.00 
2,639,000.00 
Presetens Hotes ond Bais Receivable..... ee... 1,159,385.19 
Cash hands of European Bankers 
— 5. under policies payable in torclen 
Cio dives ss 0dnecnes coccdsehquesesesed 253.193 27 
CE BN a bes nccnececcccsechucgneminteseses 225,710.12 
MII snc ccenmsnitsacatuian ached » . $10,972,349.20 


Six per cent. interest on the outatanding o certificates of profits 
will be paid to the nag = saeneee or their legal _Saguesepienives, 
on i —_— Tuesday, the fourth of February next. 

The outstanding ce secs of the issue of 1896 will be redeemed 


after Tuesday, the fourth of pesress next, m which date 

p= 4! thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at 
<< pme yment, and cancelled. 

the divides of 4 per cent, is declared on the net earned pre- 

mitums <5 = Poa & for the year ending Sist December, 190i, for 





hy cert be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
0! y 0 

By order srot the Board. J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 

TRUSTEES: 

Gustav Amsinck, Ewald vo- vu P. Bipeten, 
Francis M.Bacon, Clement A. Grisco’ W. H. H. Moo 
Vernon H. Brown, Anson W. Ai Frederic A. Parsons, 
Waldron P. Brown, Jobn D. Hewlett Henry Pari 
William P. Boulton, Charles D. Leverich, George W. Quintard, 
Joseph H. Cl Francis H. . A. A. Raven, 
George C. Clark, Leander N. Lovell, John L. Riker, 
yomes G.I pe. Forest, Lewis Cass Ledyard, Douglas Robinson, 





. Dodge, Charies H. Marshall, G v H. Schwab, 
Cornelius Eldert, George H. Macy, William C. Sturges. 
A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON , 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


B I N. DER Ss to hold thirteen copies of Taz InpE- 


PENDENT will be furnished by us at 
the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

180 Fulton Street, New York. 











J.WALEXANDER J.H.HYDE 


PRESIDENT ABN VICE PRESIDENT | 


ONE MILLION 
PEOPLE ' 


This is about the number 
that will die this vear in the 
United States. 

It is not probab/e that you'll! 
be one of them, but its possible. 

Had you not better provide 
against the possibility? 


Whilst doing so, you can pro- 


vide for your own old age 


By means of an 
Endowment Policy. 


Send for Particulars 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR ee 


THE EQUITABLE SOCIETY, Dept. N 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an 
Endowment for $ 
years of age. 
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Presta Ministers’ Fund 


(FOR LIFE INSURANCE). 
Incorporated in 1759. 


THE OLDEST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN AMERICA. 
Insures clergymen Presbyterially governed only. 
Writes the lowest premium possible consistent with 

safety. 

Allows a year of grace for the payment of premiums. 

Allows the most liberal conditions for reinstating 
lapsed policies, 

Gives the advantage of the largest dividends in the 
best possible way; 7. ¢., by never taking them out of 
the policy-holders’ pockets. 

Writes cash, loan, paid-up and extended insurance 
values in all of its policy contracts, without charging ex- 
tra premiums for the same, 

Issues all legitimate and desirable forms of policies. 

Insurance written by correspondence. Send date of 
birth for statements of attractive policy contracts. 

Address, 


PERRY S. ALLEN, Secretary, 


826-9 STEPHEN GIRARD BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THE GREENWICH 
Insurance Company 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1834 





WSUR} 
“hh 
gt A Office, No. 161 Broadway. 
Ww ee This Gunes has been 
uninterruptedly and suc- 
cessfully in business 
sixty-seven years. 


SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


JANUARY 1ST, 1902. 
ASSETS, - - + - + $2,070.226 41 





Cash Capital, - - - $200,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund, New York 

Standard, z - - 1,307,955 40° 
Reserve for Losses, and all other claims, 426,614 62 
Net Surplus, - 135,656 39 
$2,070,226 41 


SURPLUS, as regards’ Policyholders, $335,656 39 





If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 
ON THE WATER. OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y., to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


» a. - = Vice-President 
-A Second Vice-President 
- PI CE, - - -=- = Secretary 
RAI INERD Treasurer 
IODLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 


1901 FIRE INSURANCE 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
Capita) Stock, all —y 
Re- Insurance 





Total cox Jan. ist, 1901 
a i STAM AN a Bresiae ent, 
, Secretary, 
Asst. Secretary 











THE INDEPENDENT 






































HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 





NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY, 1902. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
PAR VALUE. MARKET VALUE. 


Cehin@ets = - 0 ROE ee 8 eS Cee 
eb Wiis seo kl we ee. we ae 
United States Bonds - - -.= - $1,600,000 00 2,072,000 00 
Stateand CityBonds - - - - - =  4,075,00000 1,114,000 00 


RailRoadBonds - - - - - - = 4,340,000 00 1,371,340 00 
Water and Gas Bonds - - - - - - 148,000 00 145,620 00 
Rail Road and Gas Stocks - - - - - 4,415,000 00 6,752,250 00 
Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - - 165,000 00 469,750 00 


Bonds and Mortgages, being ist Hen ¢ on Real Estate See ae. 128,750 00 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - - - - - 771,087 62 














Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1902 - - - - - 53,663 04 
$15,255,869 73 
LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital «2 - =. s el tll tlw CU a 
Reserve Premium Fund - - . - - - - - 5,060,677 00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims - - - - - 1,288,849 85 
Ne Supls  - - - + - + + + + +  §90G342°88 
$15,255,869 73 
Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, - - - $8,906,342 88 
DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. MORTON, GEORGE H. HARTFORD, James B. VAN WOERT, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISs, Henry F. NOYEs, JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, Lucien C. WARNER, WILLIAM F. HAVEMEYER, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, WARNER VAN NORDEN, CorD MEYER. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOw. DuMONT CLARKE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 


te agg RR En AREUNAH M. BURTIS, as 
FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, } SS WILLIAM H. CHENEY, 





New York, January 14, 1902. 











THE INDEPENDENT 





THOROUGH INSPECTION 


INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS .. . 
- « »« OR DAMAGE TO PROPERTY. 


ALSO AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE AND INJURY 


TO PERSONS BY 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


J. M. ALLEN, = = President. 


W. B. FRANKLIN, F. B. ALLEN, 3 
Vice-President. Second Vice-President. $ 


J. B. PIERCE, L. B. BRAINARD, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Assistant Secretary. 


Principal Office, HARTFORD, CONN. 








THE INDEPENDENT 





PROVIDENT SAVINGS: 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Of New York 


INCORPORATED 1875. 


EDWARD W. SCOTT, - - . PRESIDENT 





A COMPANY FOR 
POLICYHOLDERS 











Total Payments to Policyholders and Amount now held 
for their Benefit 


$25,256,055.85 


Added to Assets, 1901 . a - $1,091,538 
Added to Reserve, 1901 - ~ - 923,753 
Excess Income over Disbursements, 1901 1,100,990 
Death Losses Due and Unpaid - * NONE 


1896-Five Years’ Progress—1901 


THE GOMPANY 
HAS NEARLY DOUBLED ITS INCOME 
HAS MORE THAN DOUBLED ITS ASSETS 
HAS MORE THAN TREBLED ITS RESERVE 
HAS INGREASED TENFOLD ITS EXCESS OF INCOME OVER 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Home Office, 346-348 Broadway, New York 





THE INDEPENDENT 











1794 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 1902 : 


NINETY-SECOND ANNUAL ‘EXHIBIT —~ 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Sal 


JANUARY 1, 1902 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, > ° $725,160 20 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of Transmission, 5 1,518,255. 06 
Rents and Accrued Interest, . ;. eG ¥ 7 ° 12,836 99 
Real Estate Unincumbered, R ot? > ‘ . 942,500 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (1st lien), ¢ : “ é 793,200 00 
Loans on Collateral Security, . . ° . ° 4,800 00 
Bank Stock, Hartford, Market Value, ‘ P ‘ ® 391,461 00 

“ New York, “ , $ . ‘ 444,480 00° 

“6 Boston, “ ; . . ‘ . * 50,478 37 

“ Albany and [lontreal,+« . . P ° ‘ 91,103 33 
Railroad Stocks, ° ° 5 ;. . . ° 1,155,716 12 
State, City, and Railroad Bonds, . “ m ° . - 5,990,317 09 
Other Assets, . . ‘ . “ 41,181 65 


TOTAL ASSETS, : ; . $12,170,489 81 


erer 
Capital Stock, . ° . : , . - $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Re-insurance, ‘ : , a ° : 6,894,504 68 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, : ; . . 1,096,391 33 
NET SURPLUS ° . ; ; ‘ A 2,929,593 80 
SURPLUS TO POLICY- HOLDERS : ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 4,179,593 80 








Assets—increase . . $1,250,114 88  Income—net , - $10,028,122 63 
Reinsurance Reserve—increase 1,427,457 96 Expenditures, including dividend 9,061,250 55 


GEORGE | L. . CHASE, President 


P. C. ROYCE, Secretary THOS. TURNBULL, Ass’t Secretary CHAS. E. CHASE, Ass’t Secretary 
ed 
Western Department, Chicago, Ill. . . «© « Cofran & Bissell, General Agents 


Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. . . Te ee a 
Metropolitan Department, 80 and 82 William Street, 
™ New York City *, ion A. k Winds, Aw’ Manager 


Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 











THE INDEPENDENT 
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JUQUAIUUUENAUATNNNNIII 
i 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL . 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


















































































































































































































































All rights secured. 





